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Foreword 


In 2017 Leiden University is celebrating its Asia Year. 

The University Library at Witte Singel, an attractive design 
from the late 19705, has been completely modernised and 
refurbished and is now adding an additional floor, creating 
The Asian Library to house the University’s world- 

class collections from China, Japan, Korea, the Indian 
subcontinent and Southeast Asia, and also to support 
excellent research and teaching. This operation reflects 
not only an acute awareness that the world is changing 
but also an ambition to be part of that change. Likewise, 
the Museum Volkenkunde (Museum of Ethnology) 

in Leiden, founded in 1837, has undergone a complete 
overhaul in recent years to enhance the presentation ofits 
rich collections to a growing national and international 
public. In 2014 Museum Volkenkunde merged with the 
Tropenmuseum in Amsterdam and the Afrika Museum 
in Berg en Dal to form the Nationaal Museum van 
Wereldculturen (National Museum of World Cultures). Its 
collections - containing some 375,000 objects and 750,000 
photographs — are of world-class quality and reflect the 
Museums mission of enhancing an open view on the 


world. 


The close ties between Leiden University and Museum 
Volkenkunde go back a long way. More often than not, 

the curators who work with the Museum'’s collections also 
teach at the University and vice versa, and collections 

and expertise are mutually exchanged with a refreshing 
liberality, as in the 2013-2014 exhibition Longing for Mecca. 
The Pilgrim's Journey on the Haÿjj to Mecca, which attracted 
a record number of visitors to the Museum. The book you 
are now holding in your hands is yet another expression of 
this cooperation. 


Although geography works very well as a guiding principle 
in the organisation of a library or museum, we fully realise 
that the human endeavour often transcends physical or 
virtual boundaries. During the Haÿjj, millions of pilgrims 


travel to Mecca from all corners ofthe globe. From the 
early 1870s until 1950 the Dutch were part ofthis global 
experience in their role of colonial rulers of Indonesia. 
From the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah they facilitated 

the Indonesian pilgrims journey, while keeping a close 
watch on their movements. Consuls, scholars from Leiden, 
shipping agents and occasional travellers acquired books, 
photographs and ethnographical objects that together 
draw a vivid picture of everyday life in Western Arabia 
during that period. These collections could never have 
been assembled without the support of the Consulate’s 
Indonesian dragomans or interpreters, who spoke Arabic 
and were well acquainted with Arabian society, or the 
contribution of local Arab scholars, professionals and 
merchants. To our knowledge, this tripartite cooperation 
between Dutch, Indonesians and Arabs was unique at the 


time. 


Materials on paper were dispatched to the Leiden 
University Library, while the artefacts found a new 
home at Museum Volkenkunde. In this volume, Western 
Arabia in the Leiden Collections: Traces of a Colourful Past, 
authors Luitgard Mols and Arnoud Vrolik seek to bring 
both collections together again by highlighting a wide 
selection of objects against the background of their 
original historical context, enhanced with more than 160 


illustrations. 


We eagerly avail ourselves ofthe opportunity to thank 
Saudi Aramco, the national petroleum company of Saudi 
Arabia, and its daughter company, Aramco Overseas in 
The Hague, for their generous support of this book project. 
Aramco has also supported the Museum Volkenkunde’s 
2013-2014 exhibition on the Hajj and its current semi- 
permanent display on Mecca and the pilgrimage. We 
appreciate the fact that Aramco, a global player par 
excellence, still cherishes the history and culture ofits 
home country. 


Kurt De Belder Stijn Schoonderwoerd 
University Librarian Director ofthe National 
& Director of Leiden Museum of World Cultures 


University Libraries 


À Universiteit 
Leiden 
“7 The Netherlands 
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Introduction — Collectors in Western Arabia 


It is nothing short of a miracle that the provincial town 
of Leiden, the Netherlands, possesses two fascinating 
collections related to Western Arabia, also known as 

the Hejaz. The region owes its fame first and foremost 

to Mecca and Medina, the holiest cities of Islam. One 
collection, consisting mainly ofhistorical objects of 
everyday use, clothing items, pilgrim souvenirs and other 
artefacts, is preserved in the Museum Volkenkunde 
(established in 1837); the other, containing Islamic 
manuscripts, photographs, letters, printed books and 
audiovisual materials, is kept in the library of Leiden 
University (founded in 1575). Together, they provide a 
unique insight into a colourful and vibrant society which 
has all but vanished under the impact of changing political 
and religious allegiances and the onslaught of modernity. 


The fact that these collections exist at all can only be 
explained in terms ofthe Dutch colonial presence in the 


Indonesian Archipelago prior to 1942. Under the legislation 


ofthe Netherlands East Indies freedom of religion was 
granted to Muslims, who then as now constituted the 

vast majority ofthe population. This freedom included 
the right to go on Haÿj, the pilgrimage to Mecca which 

is incumbent on every Muslim who can afford to do so. 
Nonetheless, this right was granted only with the greatest 
reluctance, since the Dutch colonial administration feared 
that pilgrims would turn into ‘fanatical Muslims’ once 


they were exposed to co-religionists from other parts ofthe 


Islamic world not under European colonial domination, 
such as the Ottoman Empire. These misgivings were only 
increased by the fact that the Holy Cities of Islam were 
impenetrable to non-Muslims. As a result, most political 
unrest in the Dutch colonies was attributed to pilgrims 


returning from Mecca. 


It was only after the emergence of steam navigation in 
the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea in the second half 
ofthe nineteenth century, and the consequent rise 

in the numbers of pilgrims, that the need arose for a 
more reliable infrastructure for the Indonesian Hajj. 
Authorities preferred that pilgrims be transported by 
Dutch -— or at least European -— shipping companies, and 
their movements were controlled by an elaborate system 
of visas and other travel documents. In 1872 the Ottoman 
Empire, which included most ofthe Arab world, allowed 
the Dutch to establish a consulate in Jeddah, the main 
port of entry for sea passengers [Plate 1]. The first Dutch 
consul in Jeddah was Rudolph W.J.C. de Menthon Bake 


[Plate 1] Photograph of the exterior of the Dutch Consulate, 
Jeddah c. 1910, probably by Consul N. Scheltema. 
[UBL Or. 26.365: 1] 


G8r1-1874).' In 1930 the consulate was upgraded to the 
status of legation. In all, nineteen Dutch diplomats served 
in the Hejaz until 1950, when the last envoy, Herman Henry 
Dingemans (1907-1985), formally handed over the legation 
to the newly independent Republic of Indonesia.? 


Jeddah was never an easy post for the Dutch consuls, who 
were ill adapted to the scorching heat and humidity ofthe 
Hejaz coast. Although there had been no major outbreaks 
of violence against European residents since 1858, they 
were tolerated rather than accepted in the heartland 
ofIslam. The social contacts ofthe tiny Dutch colony, 
consisting of the consul and his staff, the odd shipping 
agent and the representatives of trading firms such as the 
Nederlandsche Handels Maatschappij, were limited to 
their counterparts from other European colonial powers. 
For their relations with the Muslim population, the Dutch 
were largely dependent on their dragomans, interpreters 
who usually were highly educated Indonesians who spoke 
Arabic and were well acquainted with Arabian society. 


[Plate 2] Photograph of the drawing room of the Dutch 


Consulate, Jeddah c. 1910, probably by Consul N. Scheltema. 
[UBL Or. 26.365: 3] 


Indonesian pilgrims journeyed to Mecca and Medina in 
large numbers — in many years they were even the largest 
contingent — and life at the Consulate was consequently 
hectic during the pilgrimage season, but otherwise the 
Dutch consuls and their staff had more than enough 
leisure time on their hands [Plate 2]. 


Fortunately, many consuls put their leisure time to good 
use. Johannes Adrianus Kruyt (1841-1928), for instance, 
who was consul from 1878 until early 1885, took an active 
interest in the Hejaz and in 1880 published a lengthy 
article on Jeddah and its hinterland. It was the same 
Consul Kruyt who, when on leave in the Netherlands in 
1884, contacted the young Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje 
(1857-1936), an Arabist and Islam scholar from Leiden who 
had written his doctoral dissertation on the origins ofthe 
Hajj.* With the help of Kruyt, Snouck Hurgronje obtained 
a government grant of1500 Dutch guilders (roughly 

700 euros) to travel to Jeddah and monitor the radical 
tendencies among the Indonesian pilgrims and residents 
in Arabia. Together they arrived in Jeddah in August 1884. 
Snouck Hurgronje, who spent the first months as a guest 
of the consul, converted to Islam and in February 1885 
travelled onwards to Mecca, where he observed local life 
until he was expelled from Arabia in August 1885, just 
before the Hajj of that year. His two-volume monograph 
Mekka 5 was critically acclaimed and paved the way for 
several influential advisorships on Islamic, indigenous 
and Arab affairs in the Netherlands East Indies. He stayed 
in the colonies from 1889 until 1906, when he took up 

the chair of Arabic in Leiden. He retired in 1927 and died 
in 1936, only six years before the Dutch domination of 
Indonesia would come to a sudden and violent end.f 


[Plate 3] Photograph of the European staff of the Dutch 
Consulate, Jeddah 1884. From left to right: Consul 

J.A. Kruyt, C. Snouck Hurgronje and P.N. van der Chijs, 
detail. [UBL Or. 26.404: 1] 


Both during his stay in Arabia and in the ensuing years, 
Snouck Hurgronje was an avid collector of ethnological 
research materials, irrespective of purpose or medium, 
which could complete the picture of his first-hand 
observations of local Meccan life. These materials were 
shipped to Leiden with the generous help of Pieter Nicolaas 
van der Chijs (d. 1889), a Dutch shipping agent and vice- 
consul in Jeddah [Plate 3]. The powerful and overbearing 
Snouck Hurgronje is often credited exclusively with the 
Arabian collections in Leiden, but this is only partly true. 
Consul Kruyt, to name but one example, was a collector in 
his own right who donated a sizeable collection of artefacts 
to the Museum Volkenkunde. Snouck Hurgronje’s interest 
in Arabia dwindled during his stay in the Netherlands 

East Indies, but was revived after his return to Leiden in 
1906. He advised the government on the appointment of 
Dutch consuls in Jeddah, many of whom had also been 

his own students. He corresponded frequently with them, 
but there is nothing to prove that the consuls collected 
materials exclusively at Snouck Hurgronje’s behest. For 
instance, he may not have been aware that Emile Gobée 
(881-1954, consul in Jeddah between 1917 and 1921) was 
privately collecting ethnographica, as a paragraph from 

a letter by Consul Daniël van der Meulen to Snouck 
Hurgronje suggests: ‘Then I heard to my great surprise that 
Gobée was ever busy collecting ethnographica here. Didn’t 
you tell me that he had failed to do this, in spite of your 


insistence?’7 


Until recently, little attention was devoted to the 
Indonesian dragomans of the Dutch Consulate, such as 
the Javanese aristocrat Raden Abu Bakar Djajadiningrat 
(c.1854-c.1914)8 [Plate 4] or the Sumatran Haji Agus 


[Plate 4] ‘A Javanese resident of Mecca', photograph of 


dragoman Raden Abu Bakar Djajadiningrat, probably by C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, 1884 or 1885. [UBL Or. 26.403: 66] 


Salim (1884-1954)? one of the fathers of Indonesian 
independence. As Muslims they were in an ideal position 
to gather information, render services and seek out reliable 
suppliers of ethnological artefacts in Mecca. The local 
scholars, merchants and dealers, whose expertise and 
commitment were absolutely indispensable to the Dutch 
collectors, remain even more obscure, with the notable 
exception of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Baghdadi, a physician who took photographs of Mecca 
during and after Snouck Hurgronje’s sojourn in Arabia. 
Yet Snouck Hurgronje managed to avoid mentioning his 
Arab associate’s name but not his role in the creation of 
many attractive photographs of Mecca and the Hajj, and 
he chose to describe him as his ‘pupil’ and as a mere tool 
in his hands.!° Perhaps it is better to describe the work 

of all those concerned as a collective effort; in any case 

it is now generally accepted that the contribution ofthe 
Oriental collaborators has ‘coloured Western scholarly 


interpretation of Muslim society’. 


Museum Volkenkunde, Leiden 


The late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
ethnographic Hejaz collection in Museum Volkenkunde 
(Museum of Ethnology) consists mostly of artefacts 

that were originally used in a Western Arabian 
domestic setting, either urban or Bedouin. Although the 


[Plate 5] Selection of Arabian everyday wares and 
souvenirs. Chromolithograph in C. Snouck Hurgronije, 
Bilder-Atlas zu Mekka, Haag 1888, plate 37. 

[UBL 21522 A 16] 


collection is far from comprehensive, the objects visualise 
key social phenomena such as the presentation of food, 
welcoming and farewell rituals, dress codes and pastimes. 
The collectors chose to assemble both everyday wares 

and luxury items whose richness of materials, decorative 
patterns and wide colour palette attracted attention [Plate 
5]. And it is these characteristic details that escape us in 
the black-and-white photographic images of the Hejaz, 

in which objects were present but hardly ever the main 
focus. Moreover, the objects exemplify the high level of 
craftsmanship in late nineteenth-century Western Arabia, 
when even water jars of cheap unglazed earthenware were 
embellished with intricate geometric patterns. 


This collection is striking in several ways. Firstly, contrary 
to expectations, the collectors chose to represent both 
secular and religious aspects of daily life instead of 
focusing exclusively on religious artefacts. In fact, less than 
fifteen per cent of the more than 400 Western Arabian 
artefacts relate to the Islamic faith or the Hajj. While this 
might partly be explained by the interest of the collectors, 
perhaps more important is the fact that this was entirely 
in line with the wide scope of the collections from Japan, 
China and Indonesia, which had already been part of 
Museum Volkenkunde in Leiden for decades and which 
probably served as an example. Secondly, it is noteworthy 
that the collectors chose to portray late nineteenth- 


century Meccan society as almost devoid of modern 
development. Western imported objects that were rapidly 
replacing local kitchen utensils, display objects or Lighting 
devices, such as candelabra in the houses of the well-to- 
do, were hardly collected at all. This can be explained 

as a typical orientalist approach in which the romantic 
East was portrayed as static and unchanging, but it might 
simultaneously have been a deliberate choice to focus on, 
and preserve, what was rapidly disappearing. 


The Western Arabian collection in Museum Volkenkunde 
was assembled between 1880 and 1939 by ten Dutchmen: 
six consuls/envoys at the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah, 

a vice-consul, two academics and an engineer. With 

a total of 86 objects dispatched to the Museum in five 
separate batches between 1880 and 1885, Consul Kruyt 
laid the foundation of the Museum’s Western Arabian 
collection. He was the most active collector after Snouck 
Hurgronje. His enthusiasm seems to have caught on: his 
direct successors, Joan Adriaan de Vicq (1857-1899, consul 
between 1885-1889), Hendrik Spakler (1861-1936, consul 
between 1889-1892) and Hendrik van der Houven van 
Oordt (1865-1892, briefly consul in 1892), donated twelve, 
44 and 21 objects to the Museum respectively. It remains 
unclear, though, how these four consuls actually acquired 
the objects and to what extent local informants aided 
them. There can be no doubt, however, that collecting 
activities in Mecca or Medina required the assistance 

of Muslim intermediaries. In their letters to Museum 
director Lindor Serrurier, the consuls remained silent on 
this topic. An exceptional recognition of the involvement 
of the Muslim citizens of Jeddah was a brief reference 

in the Nederlandsche Staats-Courant (Dutch Government 
Gazette). It mentioned that three gentlemen from Jeddah, 
Hasan Jawhar, Sayyid ‘Umar ibn Muhammad al-Saqqaf 
and Yusuf Qudsi Efendi, had donated several items of dress 
and a saddle to the Museum through the intervention 

of Consul Kruyt.5 The article did not disclose any 
information about their background, but all three appear 
in Snouck Hurgronje’s diary or correspondence. Hasan 
Jawhar belonged to a merchant family of British Indian 
descent. His son ‘Ali was one of the first to welcome Snouck 
Hurgronje upon his arrival in Jeddah. ‘Umar al-Saqqaf 
(EI Sagoff”), from a merchant family with strong ties to 
Southeast Asia, was active in the transport of pilgrims 
from Singapore. He was also the owner of the Dutch 
Consulate building. Jawhar and al-Sagqaf were in business 
with Vice-Consul Van der Chijs. Qudsi, apparently a 
convert, was the dragoman of the British Consulate.'4 In all 
probability, Yusuf Qudsi and ‘Umar al-Saqqaf also aided 
the Dutch consuls in acquiring objects."5 


Consul Kruyt practiced what he preached: in a public 
lecture and article he called for scientific research on the 
Arabian Peninsula in the fields of geography, philology, 
ethnography and botany and on the phenomenon of 
pilgrimage.'f He surmised that collecting naturalia, 
ethnographical objects, coins and inscriptions would not 
only advance Dutch academic knowledge of the Arabian 
Peninsula, but also provide information for possible 
trading opportunities. This topic was close to Kruyt’s 
heart, as he envisioned the development of a Dutch 
trading establishment in Jeddah as an alternative to Port 
Said, Egypt. That his taste for collecting remained strong 
is obvious from a letter to Museum director Serrurier 

in which Kruyt articulated his intention to continue his 
collecting activities for the Museum after his relocation 
to his new post in Penang in the Straits Settlements."7 
Serrurier’s enthusiasm for expanding the collections and 
his personal involvement with the collectors might have 
also stimulated the consuls in procuring the objects. They 
not only provided him with lists of the objects’ names in 
Arabic, in transliteration and in Dutch but also added 
precious information about their particular functions and 


uses.'8 


Kruyt’s initiative to recommend Snouck Hurgronje 

as a special advisor to the Dutch government in the 
Hejaz in 1884 was also instrumental for the growth of 

the Museum's collection of Western Arabian artefacts. 
Snouck Hurgronje’s academic interest in the region was 
already evident from his research into the origins of 

the Hajj. He started collecting objects during his stay in 
the Hejaz, in Jeddah from August 1884 to February 1885 
and subsequently in Mecca until August 1885. These 
complemented the observations he was entrusting 

to paper and the visual information derived from his 
photographs of people and daily life. He did not allow his 
hasty departure in the summer of 1885 to compromise his 
collecting activities. During the next three years he time 
and again made requests to Vice-Consul Van der Chijs 
and dragoman Raden Abu Bakar Djajadiningrat to collect 
objects for him. The latter also did so in Mecca."? Their 
extensive correspondence shows Snouck Hurgronje’s 
persistence and Van der Chijs’s willingness to procure a 
wide range of objects, from a Kiswa fragment that once 
covered the Ka’ba, earthenware water jugs, musical 
instruments, clothes, sandals and jewellery, to bottles 

of Zamzam water [Plate 6].2° Ofthe latter he demanded 
several litres with the aim ofscientifically analysing the 
water’s components, and comparing this with the results of 
water tests from other Hejazi sources.?! 


[Plate 6] Fragment of the Kiswa, the textile hanging 


of the Ka’ba, Mecca 1880s. Snouck Hurgronje collection (1919). 
[RMV RV-1973-152] 


In 1887 Snouck Hurgronje made his first donation to the 
Museum Volkenkunde. It consisted of a carpet broom and 
six wooden combs embellished with geometric patterns. 
With a loan of 216 objects in 1897, which was turned into an 
official donation in 1919, the collection of Western Arabian 
artefacts suddenly became substantial.?? But even before 
their dispatch to the museum, people could already get a 
visual impression of part of his collection by consulting 
the coloured lithographs of 52 objects in his Bilder-Atlas zu 
Mekka.” 


Two later diplomats, Emile Gobée and Cornelis Adriaanse 
(1896-1964, chargé d’affaires in Jeddah 1931-1939), 
continued the collecting practice of their predecessors, 
but they did not dispatch all oftheir collected items to 
Museum Volkenkunde during their lifetime or correspond 
about them with the then acting director. Gobée seems to 
have collected ethnographic objects privately (see above, 
p. 7), and only one of his collected items, a precious Kiswa 
fragment, was loaned to the Museum by his widow in 1959 
five years after his death. It was immediately recognised as 
an important piece, displayed and published.?4 


Besides having built up a private collection, which was 
donated to the museum a year after his death in 1964, 
Cornelis Adriaanse became committed to collecting for 
the Islam Stichting (Islam Foundation). Set up by Professor 
Cornelis van Vollenhoven (1874-1933) in Leiden in 1927, it 
aimed to collect artefacts from Muslim countries. In 1929 a 
small number of Islamic objects were displayed in a room 
of the Foundation in the former Heilige-Geest Orphanage 
in Leiden [Plate 7]. In 1937 this display was relocated to the 
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[Plate 7] À modest display of Arabian artefacts on a windowsill in 
a room of the Oosters Instituut/Islam Stichting, Leiden c. 1930. 
Note the early Saudi flag on the right (Jaarverslagen Oostersch 
Instituut 1928-1930, facing p. 18). [UBL V 1303] 


former home of Snouck Hurgronje at Rapenburg 61, 
Leiden. When the Islam Stichting was dissolved in the 
late 19505, the ownership ofits collection was transferred 
to the Oosters Instituut or Oriental Institute. The Oosters 
Instituut (pre-war spelling Oostersch Instituut) was 
founded in 1927 by Snouck Hurgronje and occupied the 
same premises as the Islam Stichting at the Orphanage 
and subsequently at Rapenburg 61. It has survived until the 
present day as a grant-giving body.% In 1958 it presented 
part ofthe collection to Museum Volkenkunde as a 


permanent loan. 


The involvement of these diplomats and scholars 
eventually resulted in what is now a unique ethnographic 
collection, one that is contextualised through their 
observations and photographs and those of their 
contemporaries. The collection could not have become 
significant without the contribution of local Muslims. They 
shared common goals: to further the study of Islam and 
its Holy Cities in the Netherlands and to present to the 
Dutch public an image of social, secular and religious life 
in Mecca and Jeddah through objects of everyday use and 
luxury artefacts. 


Leiden University Library 


The Amin al-Madani Manuscript Collection 


Islamic manuscripts related to Western Arabia and the 
Holy Cities have found their way to the library of Leiden 
University ever since the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Many early acquisitions hail from the private 


[Plate 8] Studio photograph of the Medinese scholar 
and bookseller Amin al-Madani, by Jan Goedeljee, 
Leiden 1883. [UBL Or. 18.097 S 48.10] 


collection of the German Levinus Warner, an envoy of 
the Dutch Republic to the Ottoman Empire, who lived 
in Istanbul from 1645 until his untimely death in 1665. 
Precious manuscripts from all of the Arabic-speaking 
provinces of the Empire gravitated towards the capital 
Istanbul, the unrivalled centre of the antiquarian book 
trade. Warner assembled about a thousand manuscripts, 
which he left to Leiden University after his death.?7 That 
Istanbul held its own as a centre of the manuscript trade 
and manufacture until the twentieth century is amply 
shown by manuscripts with exquisite miniatures of Mecca 
and Medina in the collection of the German Orientalist 
Franz Taeschner (1896-1967), part of which was sold to 
Leiden University in 1970.28 


The richest source of Western Arabian materials at Leiden 
University, however, is the manuscript collection of Sayyid 
Amin ibn Hasan al-Halawani al-Madani, acquired in 

1883, only a year before Snouck Hurgronje’s voyage to 
Jeddah and Mecca [Plate 8]. Al-Madani (d. 1898) was an 
Islamic scholar from Medina who for some time taught at 
the Prophet’'s Mosque.?° His financial situation, however, 
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[Plate 9] The central gallery of the International Exhibition, 
Amsterdam 1883. Chromolithograph in Herinnering aan 
Amsterdam in 1883, Amsterdam 1883, plate 14. [UBL Hotz 4849] 


forced him to opt for the book trade as a sideline, and 

by 1880 he was established as a bookseller in Cairo. In 
1883 al-Madani took a large collection of more than 650 
Arabic manuscripts to the Internationale, Koloniale en 
Uitvoerhandel Tentoonstelling (International, Colonial 
and Export Exhibition), held in Amsterdam from May 

to late October [Plate 9]. The fairgrounds were located at 
what is now Museumplein, immediately behind the new 
Rijksmuseum. Registered in the official catalogue under 
no. 6323 and the barely recognisable name ‘Mouhammed 
Madi’ of Cairo, al-Madani exhibited his treasures in a 
small Egyptian wing. It seems he was the only participant 
who dealt in antiquarian books or manuscripts, let alone 
Middle Eastern manuscripts?° Snouck Hurgronje met 
al-Madani at his stand in Amsterdam and again later 
that year in Leiden at the Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists. The young scholar prepared a Dutch 
translation of al-Madani’s memoirs of his visit to the 
Netherlands, Het Leidsche Oriëntalistencongres. Indrukken 
van een Arabisch congreslid (The Leiden Congress of 
Orientalists. Impressions of an Arab Conference 
Member).3! 
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[Plate 10] Facsimile of an opening page of Or. 2530, a Persian 
manuscript in the Madani collection. Frontispiece in C. Landberg, 
Catalogue de manuscrits arabes provenant d’une bibliothèque 
privée à El-Medîna …, Leiden 1883. [UBL OOSHSS A 8] 


In his translation of al-Madanÿ’s travel reminiscences, 
Snouck Hurgronje writes that he came to Amsterdam in 
the hope of finding a market for his manuscripts, but that 
he spent months on end at the fair in complete isolation and 
apparently without any hope of attracting a buyer.%? But al- 
Madani was by no means acting on his own. The Swedish 
Orientalist Carlo Landberg (1848-1924), an acquaintance 
of al-Madani from Cairo, negotiated the sale ofthe 
collection to the Leiden firm of E.]. Brill and also prepared 
an inventory, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes provenant d'une 
bibliothèque privée à El-Medina et appartenant à la maison 

E.J. Brill (Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts from a Private 


Library in Medina, belonging to the Firm of EJ. Brill.4 As a 


frontispiece a magnificent illuminated page from a Persian 
manuscript was chosen [Plate 10].34 The same year, Brill 
resold the collection to Leiden University for the substantial 
amount of 14,250 Dutch guilders, or approximately 6500 
euros. The necessary funds were provided by the Dutch 
government rather than the University.% The manuscripts 
were newly catalogued by the Leiden professor Michael Jan 
de Goeje and his assistants, but unfortunately their work 
remained unfinished.36 
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Mekkanischer Arri. 


[Plate 11] ‘A Meccan Doctor’, photograph of Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Baghdadi, probably 
by C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca 1885. [UBL Or. 26.403: 26] 


The Amin al-Madani collection is of mixed Middle 
Eastern origin, but the same holds true for any other 
collection now preserved in Saudi Arabia. The Holy Places 
ofIslam have always been — and still are — crucibles of 
cultures and nations. The uniform bright-red leather 
binding and industrially manufactured marbled paper 

of many volumes are strongly reminiscent of the styles 
then prevalent in Cairo?7 Yet the ex libris of owners 

from Mecca and Medina indicate that at least part of 

the collection may very well have belonged to a private 
library in Medina, as Landberg’s catalogue asserts. 

There were many such libraries in Medina, both public 
and private: in 1936 the German Orientalist Otto Spies 
(1901-1981) calculated the manuscript holdings at an 
impressive 50,000 volumes38 From this point of view the 
Madani collection was only a modest one, but in 1974 the 
Saudi scholar and bibliographer Abbas Saleh Tashkandy 
nevertheless mentioned al-Madani’s name in relation to 
the ‘depredation of a national treasure [of manuscripts|”.39 
Unfortunately, he neither specified cases of book theft nor 
identified possible owners. 


Photography and Film 


The resourceful Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje enjoys 

the reputation of having been the first Westerner to take 
photographs in Jeddah and Mecca. In 1884 he spent 600 
Dutch guilders — a considerable part of his 1500-guilder 
government grant — on a camera of no doubt impressive 
dimensions and a set of glass plates. On his arrival 

in Jeddah in August 1884, he started taking pictures 

in the Consulate’s courtyard of bewildered-looking 
pilgrims arriving from all parts ofthe Muslim world, 

but most particularly of Indonesians, the subject of his 
reconnaissance trip. He also portrayed scenes from 
Jeddah's street life. Shortly after his arrival in Mecca on 22 
February 1885 he had his camera sent on from Jeddah. In 
Mecca, however, where religious sensitivities were stronger 
than in Jeddah, he persuaded the local élite to appear 
before the lens in a studio setting, but felt reluctant to take 
open-air pictures. The man who saved the day for Snouck 
Hurgronje was the Meccan doctor Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Baghdadi [Plate 11]. Inquisitive 

and open-minded, he provided Snouck Hurgronje with a 
room to serve as a studio and offered to take photographs 
in public spaces which appeared to be impracticable or 
improper for Snouck Hurgronje. When the latter was 
forced to leave Mecca in August 1885 he left his camera 
with the doctor in exchange for his promise to continue 
taking pictures. 


The intricate dealings between the two men, assisted by 
Vice-Consul Van der Chijs, are beyond the purview ofthis 
book, but they have been studied in detail in recent years.4° 
Suffice it to say that the men had widely different interests: 
Snouck Hurgronje typically insisted on ‘authentic’ 
Oriental pictures of shopkeepers, women, slaves, children, 
pedlars, muleteers et cetera, thereby suggesting a society 
untouched by modernity, whereas Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
looked upon photography as an attractive and modern 
business venture. As a consequence, the Meccan doctor 
showed a marked preference for portraying local notables, 
who supposedly paid handsomely for the privilege, while 
neglecting the common townsfolk. Nor did Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar hesitate to introduce modern Western elements 
into his studio settings, such as occasional tables, little 
piles of books, pretty bouquets and European bentwood 
furniture, much to Snouck Hurgronje’s distress.# Recent 
research has also shown that Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
adopted a perfectly businesslike attitude by using pictures 
from other photographers and signing them as his own. 
Nevertheless, it should be stressed that the Meccan doctor 
kept his promise and sent a considerable quantity of 


[Plate 12] Photograph of a sunlit street in Jeddah, 
by pharmacist H.F. Tillema, Jeddah 1927 or 1928. 
[UBL Or. 18.097 S 67.2: 26] 


photographs to Van der Chijs, who duly forwarded them 

to Leiden. Many of these exposures contain breathtaking 
scenes of the Hajj which demonstrate his natural talent as 
a photographer. Snouck Hurgronje used a narrow selection 
from his own photographs and those of Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar for both his albums of plates, Bilder-Atlas zu Mekka 
(1888a) and Bilder aus Mekka (1889). The vast majority of 
photographs, however, have never been published. In both 
albums the signatures of the Meccan doctor have been 
erased from the plates. 


More photographs were sent to Snouck Hurgronje after 
his appointment as professor of Arabic in 1906. Practically 
all consuls, starting with Nicolaas Scheltema (1870-1955, 
consul between 1905 and 1911), sent smaller or larger 
collections to him. Some photographs were taken by 

the consuls themselves, as in the case of Scheltema and 
Charles Olke van der Plas (1891-1977, consul between 1921 
and 1926), but most were acquired from commercial 
photographers who were active in Mecca, such as H.A. 
Mirza & Sons of Delhi, India, or the Anatolian-born 
Mahmud Hamdi ‘Arabgirli, whose identity has recently 


[Plate 13] Edison phonograph and wax cylinders, used for the 
earliest sound recordings in the Arabian Peninsula by Consul 
N. Scheltema and staff, Jeddah 1908-1909. 

[UBL Or. 27.130, Or. 27.131] 


been established by the Saudi scholar Meraj Nawab 
Mirza.#4 It is remarkable that so few photographs in the 
Leiden University collections were taken or acquired by 
Daniël van der Meulen (consul between 1926 and 1931 

and chargé d’affaires between 1941 and 1945), who was an 
enthusiastic photographer as is evident from his extensive 
collections in the Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam. 


Not only diplomats sent photographs to Leiden, but also a 
number of Dutch travellers, who for the greater part were 
medical practitioners. A case in point is Dr Dirk Gerrit 
Weigardus van Voorthuysen (1888-1942), an ear, nose and 
throat specialist who had a practice in Oegstgeest, the 
Netherlands, and another one in Surabaya, Netherlands 
East Indies. In 1926 he made delightful pictures of Jeddah 
and surroundings, which he sent to Snouck Hurgronje 
the following year.# Another set of attractive, semi- 
professional photographs was taken by the millionaire 
pharmacist and philanthropist Hendrik Freerk Tillema 
(870-1952), who visited Arabia in 1927 or 1928 [Plate 12].4 
Both men visited Arabia after the establishment of Saudi 
rule, when the security situation had vastly improved and 
pilgrims once again returned in great numbers after years 


of (civil) war. 
In the same decade the Dutch filmmaker George 


Krugers (1890-1964) from Bandung, Netherlands East 
Indies, made the first moving images of Mecca. With no 
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previous knowledge of Islam or its rites, Krugers sought 
the advice of Haji Agus Salim, who had returned to his 
native country. He accompanied a group of Indonesian 
pilgrims on the Hajj ofthe year 1346 (May-June 1928), and 
his documentary film Het Groote Mekka-Feest (The Great 
Mecca Feast) had its premiere on 8 November 1928 in the 


presence of Crown Princess Juliana.47 


Audio Recordings 


When living in Batavia (present-day Jakarta), Snouck 
Hurgronje owned an Edison ‘phonograph', a forerunner 
of the gramophone, which played wax cylinders instead 
of flat records. On his departure for the Netherlands in 
1906 he had this machine shipped to Jeddah, where it was 
used in 1908 and 1909 under the supervision of Consul 
Scheltema, the shipping agent Muhammad Jamal Taj 
al-Din (Tadjoedin) and dragoman Haji Agus Salim to 
record Qur’an recitation, music and speech. They are 
beyond doubt the oldest historical sound recordings ever 
to have been made in the Arabian Peninsula. Both the 
phonograph -— still in working order - and approximately 
355 wax cylinders are preserved in the Leiden University 
Library; a detailed inventory by Anne van Oostrum is now 


in press [Plate 13].4 


Exhibitions 


In the past few decades, the Leiden University Library 
has hosted several exhibitions of the Arabian collections. 
In 1985, on the centennial of Snouck Hurgronje’s stay 

in Mecca, curator Jan Just Witkam organised Honderd 
Jaar Mekka in Leiden 1885-1985 (One Hundred Years of 
Mecca in Leiden, 1885-1985), with a selection of 59 objects 
from the collections of Leiden University and Museum 
Volkenkunde.4° In 2004 Dirry Oostdam and Jan Just 
Witkam highlighted the photographic legacy from 
Arabia in West-Arabian Encounters.5° In 2007, on the 150" 
anniversary of Snouck Hurgronje’s birth, Arnoud Vrolijk 
and Hans van de Velde curated the exhibition Christiaan 
Snouck Hurgronje 857-1936): Orientalist5' 


Already in the year 1885 the Museum Volkenkunde 
allowed the public to view the results of the collecting 
activities in Western Arabia when it opened a new 
exhibition space devoted to both Persian and Arab 
objects.5? The official number of visitors in the second 
quarter of 1885, however, amounted to no more than 62, 
but figures show that visiting museums was not a popular 
pastime in the Netherlands in this period.5 


Since 2011, two large showcases with a selection of some 

50 Western Arabian artefacts have given an impression 

of late nineteenth-century everyday life in Mecca and 
Jeddah in the Museum's Asia section. An exhibition on the 
Haijj, entitled Verlangen naar Mekka. De Reis van de Pelgrim 
(Longing for Mecca. The Pilgrim’s Journey), which was 
held in Museum Volkenkunde in 2013-2014 and curated 

by Luitgard Mols, featured many artefacts from the 
Arabian collections [Plate 14].54 It was the Museum's largest 
exhibition on an Islamic subject, attracting more visitors 
than ever before to a temporary exhibition. More recently, 
a scaled-down version of the exhibition, which also 
includes objects from contemporary Hajj-related collecting 
endeavours, has been put on semi-permanent display in 


one of the Museum's galleries. 


NUM! 


[Plate 14] Photograph of the opening of the exhibition Longing 
for Mecca at Museum Volkenkunde, 9 September 2013. In 


the centre a mahmal with the monogram of Ottoman sultan 
Abdülaziz (1831-1876). [Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic 


Art, London, TXT 38] 


In the same spirit, this book aims to deepen our 


understanding of the unique Western Arabian cultural 


legacy in Leiden, and to enhance our awareness ofthe 


history of the Holy Places of Islam. 
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Religion in Western Arabia 


More than any other region in the world, Western 

Arabia or the Hejaz has been shaped and moulded by 
religion. Around 610 CE the Prophet Muhammad started 
preaching the Message of Islam in its major city Mecca. 
Today, after fourteen centuries, more Muslims than ever 
before pray towards Mecca and its holiest shrine the 
Ka'ba, a cube-shaped stone edifice of great antiquity. 
The Holy Places of Islam are simultaneously exclusive 
and inclusive. They are closed to non-believers, but 
Muslims from all over the world regard them as part and 
parcel of their identity. By their sheer physical presence 
the believers, both natives and immigrants, have created 
a rich and unique cosmopolitan culture in Mecca, 
Medina and Jeddah. 


The text of the Holy Qur'an remains unchanged in its 
eternity, but its physical reflection on parchment or paper 
is subject to historical development and even fashion. 
Likewise, Islamic practice in Western Arabia has also 
undergone change. In the late nineteenth century it was 
deeply influenced by the latter-day Ottoman Empire and 
Egypt. Popular religion played an important role, with 

its devotion of the Prophet Muhammad and other holy 
men, mysticism and magic. The scholars who taught 

at the Great Mosque of Mecca were often of foreign 
extraction. A first-hand witness of this colourful society 


was Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936), a Dutch 
scholar of Islam who stayed in Jeddah and Mecca 
between 1884 and 1885. 


From the mid-eighteenth century onwards, however, a 
different movement started gaining ground in the eastern 
part of the Arabian Peninsula. The scholar Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792) from Nejd, who was 
inspired by the medieval Syrian thinker lon Taymiyya, 
preached a return to the pristine austerity of early 

Islam. His vision of Islam eventually prevailed with the 
ascendancy of the Saudis in 1924-1925. 
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An Ancient Fragment of the Qur'an 


The Quranis the beginning and the end of Islamic 
practice, and it is only fitting that a book on historic 
Western Arabia should open with an ancient fragment of 
God’s Word. The revelations to the Prophet Muhammad 
were initially transmitted orally, and the first organised 
attempts at collecting the revelations in a written form 
were undertaken only after his death during the rule 
ofthe third caliph, ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (644-656 CE). 

No complete Qur’an survives from the first generations 
ofIslam, but hundreds of smaller and larger fragments 
on parchment are held in public collections in Europe. 
They had once been committed to special repositories 
for discarded Qur’ans in the oldest mosques of Cairo and 
Damascus, where they were rediscovered in the course of 
the nineteenth century. 


The first Qur’ans were written in the Hijazi script, a 

large, slanting writing style which was also used for rock 
inscriptions. Producing such a Qur’an was a costly affair, 
requiring the skins of many sheep or goats, and the task of 
copying the text in such a bold and regular script would 
have been laborious and time consuming. Devoid of any 


Manuscript of a Hijazi Qur’an fragment 
on parchment, c. 650-700 CE, fol. 1a, 
c. 40x34 cm, acquired 1979. 

[UBL Or. 14.545b] 


ostentation, the result is in full harmony with the majesty 
of the text. The fragment shown here is from sura 16 ‘The 
Bees’, verses 96-105, which contain some ofthe basic tenets 
of Islam: God’s omnipotence, Muhammad”’s Message, 
heavenly reward for the believers and punishment for 


sinners in the hereafter. 


This leaf and several others were acquired by Leiden 
University Library in 1979 from H.C. Jorissen, a former 
Dutch ambassador to Lebanon. Recent radiocarbon dating 
by the Franco-German Coranica project has shown that 
this fragment dates from the second half ofthe seventh 
century CE, only twenty to seventy years after the death 
of the Prophet. As such, it takes us back to a time when 
people who had a living memory of Muhammad were still 
walking the streets of Mecca and Medina. As a mark of 
respect, the parchment has been meticulously restored by 
Dr Karin Scheper in the conservation laboratory ofthe 
Leiden University Library. [AV] 


Heilige Boeken 2014, 78-79; Déroche 2014; Marx & Jocham 2015; 
Coranica Website 2016 
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An Elegant Selection from the Qur'an 


As compared with the imposing Arabic script ofthe Qur’an 
fragment on the previous pages, this small selection of five 
Qur’anic chapters makes a different impression altogether. 
Dated 700 (1300 CE), it is about 650 years younger than 

the fragment on parchment. In this time span, the Arabic 
script evolved into calligraphy, a refined art form which 
still enjoys the highest prestige in the Muslim world. 
According to the colophon (fol. 8ra), the manuscript was 
copied by ‘Abdallah al-Sayraf of Tabriz, Iran, one ofthe 
most outstanding calligraphers of the fourteenth century 
CE. He studied with a pupil of Yaqut al-Musta’simi, a slave 
and eunuch ofthe last Abbasid caliph of Baghdad. Yaqut, 
who witnessed — and survived — the sack of Baghdad by the 
Mongols in 1258 CE, is generally regarded as the greatest 
master of Arabic calligraphy of all time. The beautiful 
illumination in red, blue and gold is of a later date, as are 
the black leather binding with gold tooling, the protective 
wrapper of green silk and the slipcase of red leather and 
marbled paper. 


Manuscript on paper with selected chapters 
from the Qur’an, signed ‘Abdallah al-Sayrafi, 
Iran, 700 (1300 CE), left: opening pages (fols. 
1b-2a), right: colophon (fol. 81a), 16.5x11.5 
cm, al-Madani collection (1883). 

[UBL Or. 2501] 


This delicately made manuscript from the Amin al-Madani 
collection is written on glossy paper in the calligraphic 
style called Muhagqaq with alternating lines in black- and 
gold-coloured ink. It contains the suras 1 al-Fatiha (The 
Opener), 6 al-An’am (The Cattle), 18 al-Kahf (The Cave), 34 
Saba’ (Sheba) and 35 Fatir (Originator). AII five suras were 
revealed in Mecca, but it is not a customary subdivision of 
the Qur’an. More likely, it is a selection of chapters which 
are related in terms of contents: the unmistakable signs of 
God which must be heeded by the believers, the Message 
of the Prophet and the Last Judgment, and a number of 
religious and historical parables for the instruction ofthe 
Muslims. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 35, no. 129; Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, XI, 
263-264, s.v. Yakut al-Musta’simi (Canby); James 1992, 58-59, 112-113; 
Blair 2006, 257 
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Ibn Taymiyya on the Prophet Muhammad 


Taqji al-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Halim Ibn Taymiyya 
(Harran 1262 - Damascus 1328 CE) is one of the most 
controversial scholars of Sunni Islam. Against the 
backdrop of the Mongol invasions he was a fiercely 
outspoken and indomitable thinker who was at odds with 
the secular and religious authorities ofthe Mamluk Empire 
of Egypt and Syria, and also with philosophers, Sufis, saint 
worshippers and musicians at large. He was arrested many 
times and died in captivity after his paper, ink and pens 
had been taken away from him. His enemies regarded 

him as a troublemaker, and even after seven centuries 

his books are frequently banned in Muslim countries. 
Strictly orthodox Muslims, however, highlight the other 
side of his character as a learned scholar who felt a genuine 
concern for the integrity and strength of Islam, who clung 
to the faith of the Prophet and his followers, the Salaf, 

and who repudiated all doctrinal and legal innovations, 
which he regarded as heresy and consequently as a source 
of political weakness. Ibn Taymiyya was an important 
source of inspiration for the eighteenth-century scholar 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792 CE), the 
religious reformer from Nejd. 


Manuscript of a/-Sarim al-maslul, by Ibn 
Taymiyya, Syria or Egypt, between 1294 and 
1328 CE, title page (fol. 1a), 25.5x17.5 cm, 
al-Madani collection (1883). [UBL Or. 2411] 


This manuscript from the Amin al-Madani collection 
contains the first major work of Ibn Taymiyya, ‘The 
Unsheathed Sword against Whomever Vilifies the 
Messenger [of God] (al-Sarim al-maslul ‘ala shatim al-rasul). 
Originally written in 1294, it calls for the execution of 
anyone who insults the Prophet Muhammad. Although 
Ibn Taymiyya condemned the excessive veneration of 
Muhammad, he strongly felt that his reputation should 

be safeguarded, and suffered imprisonment for the first 
time in his life on account of that belief. The undated and 
completely unadorned manuscript was copied by a student 
of Ibn Taymiyya and carries an official endorsement 
(ijaza) of four lines in the hand of the master just above the 
circular Leiden library’s stamp. This implies that the copy 
was finished before 1328, the year of Ibn Taymiyya’s death. 
[AV] 


Landberg 1883, 11-12, no. 35; Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, III, 
951-955, s.v. Ibn Taymiy ya (Laoust); Rapoport & Ahmed 2010 
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An Autograph of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, known by his followers 
as ‘the Shaykh’, was born in al-Uyayna, an oasis in central 
Nejd, in 1703 CE. At an early age he left his birthplace 

in search of knowledge and spent years in the main 
centres of Islamic learning in the Middle East. In 1740 he 
returned home. Dismayed by many aspects of popular 
devotion, such as the cult of saints, the veneration ofthe 
person of the Prophet Muhammad, the rituals of the Sufi 
brotherhoods and popular magic, he condemned these 
practices as bid'a or unlawful innovation and called for a 
rigorous return to the sources of Islam. In al-Dir’iyya, not 
far from Riyadh, the present-day capital of Saudi Arabia, 
he sought the protection ofthe local emir, Muhammad 
ibn Sa’ud. In 1744 they concluded a pact ‘to make the 
kingdom of God’s word prevail”. This pact is still upheld 
by the descendants of both men. Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
died in 1792. Ibn Sa’ud and his sons conquered a large 
part of Arabia, including the Holy Places of Mecca and 
Medina, but in 1818-1819 they were eventually subdued 
by the Ottomans with the help ofthe governor of Egypt 


Manuscript with four rasa'il or treatises by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, autograph, 
Arabian Peninsula, 18th c., fols. 79b-80a, 
22x15.5 cm, al-Madani collection (1883). 
[UBL Or. 2497] 


Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha and his sons Tosun and Ibrahim 
Pasha. The followers of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab are usually 
called ‘Wahhabis’ by their adversaries, but they never 
use the term themselves. To this very day the doctrines of 
the Shaykh are influential in circles of strictly orthodox 
Muslims, and they are officially acknowledged in the 
modern state of Saudi Arabia. 


This manuscript from the Amin al-Madani collection, 
partly damaged by mice or rats, contains four brief 
treatises (rasal) by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab on diverse aspects 
of his teaching. AI-Madanÿ's claims of authenticity are 
often spurious, but in this case the manuscript is full of 
remarks confirming that it is indeed in the Shaykh’s own 
hand. One ofthese statements, at the end ofthe text on the 
left-hand page, is written in calligraphic flourishes which 
contrast strangely with the simple script ofthe text. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 33, no. 124; Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, III, 
677-679, sv. Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (Laoust), XI, 39-45 (Peskes) 
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À Portrait of a Meccan Religious Scholar 


This photograph of a young man with Islamic prayer beads 
in his hand was taken by Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje 
during his stay at the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah in the 
autumn of 1884. The subject gazes into the lens with 
perfect composure. Although he is dressed as a civilian 
with a fez cocked on his head, he is nevertheless generally 
believed to be Sayyid ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad al- 
Zawawi (1850-1924), one of the foremost ulama (religious 
scholars) of his day. Like many other scholars in Mecca 

he was of foreign extraction and followed the dominant 
rite of the Shaf'ites, one of the four branches of Sunni 
Islam. At the mere age of twenty al-Zawawi was appointed 
teacher at the Great Mosque, but he was never a prolific 
author. He was on excellent terms with the Jawah, the 
Meccan community of Muslims from Southeast Asia; 

one of his students was the Javanese aristocrat Abu 

Bakar Djajadiningrat (c.1854-c. 1914), who was later to be 
appointed interpreter at the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah. 
Abu Bakar introduced al-Zawawi to Snouck Hurgronje, 
who praised his theological learning, courteous manners 
and fine intellect, and became his confidant and long-term 


Photograph of ‘Abdallah al-Zawawi, by 
C. Snouck Hurgronije, Jeddah, 1884, 
16x11 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 A: 1] 


Photograph of al-Zawawi as an old man by 
an unknown maker, early 19205, 10.5x8 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 J: 18] 


correspondent. Al-Zawawi is perhaps the highest-ranking 
Meccan scholar who was willing to have his portrait taken 
in a period when photography was often condemned as 


un-Islamic. 


In the political vicissitudes of his day, al-Zawawi fell out 
with the local ruler ‘Awn al-Rafiq (see below, pp. 88-89) 
and in 1893 went into exile, eventually becoming mufti of 
Pontianak in West Kalimantan (present-day Indonesia). 
Only after ‘Awn al-Rafiq's death in 1908 did he return 

to Mecca, assuming the position of Shaykh al-‘Ulama’ or 
Grand Mufti. He died in Ta’if in 1924, most likely as a 
victim of the Saudi conquest. The second picture shows 
al-Zawawi as an old man, still with the prayer beads in 
his hand but this time immersed in the perusal of a book, 
perhaps the best symbol of a lifetime of dedication to 
Islamic learning. [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 184, 188, 207, 281, 288; Snouck Hurgronje 1941, 
14-16; Laffan 2003, 59-61; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 89-92 
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Headdress of the Religious Classes 


Notwithstanding their bright colours and playful patterns, 
these two multi-coloured caps would have been hardly 
visible when worn by the Meccan religious classes in 
public. Their wearers would almost hide them from view 
by wrapping seven to twelve even-sized layers of thin white 
turban-cloth around them. Information about the wearer’s 
class, status, nationality and even his character could 

be deduced from the way the winding-sheet was folded 
around the cap. According to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje 
relatively few Meccan men knew how to wrap it properly. 
Those who mastered the technique were urged by friends 
and neïighbours to wind the cloth for them on Thursday- 
evenings according to their individual style. 


The Nederlandsche Staats-Courant (Dutch Government 
Gazette) made the donation of these caps by Vice-Consul 
Pieter Nicolaas van der Chijs to Museum Volkenkunde 
public. The article included detailed information about 
the modes of headdress worn by different members ofthe 
Meccan religious classes. In the late nineteenth century 
the turban-cloth of elderly ulama would be winded at a 
slant, with the end falling down in a long tail to the middle 
of their back. Younger theologians used less cloth and 
folded the tail neatly away into the rest of the sheet. The 
tail-end of the headdress of the sharif would protrude from 


Cap with silver thread, straw, cotton, Mecca, 
before 1888, 9.3x918.7 cm, Van der Chijs 
collection (1887). [RMV RV-559-3] 


Cap with silk thread, straw, cotton, 
Mecca, before 1888, 10xa17.5 cm, Van der 
Chijs collection (1887). [RMV RV-559-4] 


Blue cap, cotton, silk, Mecca, before 1888, 
18x919 cm, Van der Chijs collection (1887). 
[RMV RV-559-5] 


the upper side ofthe turban, with a short pointed piece 
falling down to the side. The material used for the cap also 
disclosed information about the wearer’s religious function 
in Meccan society. The top of the sharif”s cap contained 
gold wires radiating from the central white roundel to the 
upper edge. Elderly ulama wore caps with silver threads, 

as the one here on the left above, while their younger 
colleagues wore headgear with copper threads. The imam’s 
cap sported threads of white silk, clearly visible on the 
photograph on the left below. For his function gold and 
silver were deemed reprehensible. 


In the 1880s the blue cap illustrated below was reserved 
for the corps of Aghas, eunuchs from African descent who 
functioned as special guardians of the Great Mosque in 
Mecca. They were known for winding their turban cloths 
remarkably high. Snouck Hurgronje recalled that an 
Indonesian pilgrim who had accidentally bought a worn- 
down blue cap on a second-hand market in Mecca became 
a laughing stock of passersby. [LM] 


Dozy 1845, 280-291, 305-311; Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 473; Nederlandsche 
Staats-Courant 02-04-1887, no. 78; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 139, 224; 
Rutter 1930, 265; Burckhardt 1968, 184; Snouck Hurgronje 2007, 346; Mols 
2013, 222-223 
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À Genealogical Tree of the Prophet Muhammad 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Mecca 
c. 570 - Medina 632 CE), of the Banu Hashim clan, is 
known to Muslims as the last Prophet of Islam and to 
the outside world as its founder. Around 610 he started 
receiving Divine revelations from the Archangel Gabriel 
and starting preaching in his home town of Mecca. 

His Message was later recorded in the Qur’an. Initially 
unsuccessful in Mecca, Muhammad and his followers 
emigrated in 622 to Medina, about 340km north of Mecca. 
In 629 he returned to Mecca victoriously and died three 
years later, in 632. 


Muhammad's sons died young and without offspring, but 
his lineage has been preserved through the marriage of 
his daughter Fatima to his cousin ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the 
fourth caliph of Islam. Their sons Hasan and Husayn are 
the ancestors of a long line of descendants who are still 
thriving today. These descendants, who bear the honorific 
title Sayyid or Sharif, still enjoy a certain mark of respect, 
and some families, such as the Sharifs of Mecca, have 
wielded considerable political power. 


Chromolithograph of a genealogy of the 
Prophet Muhammad, by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Muhammad, Cairo, Matba’at al-Bahiyya al- 
Misriyya, 1342 (1923-1924 CE), 46.5x32.5 cm, 
Oosters Instituut permanent loan collection 
(1958). [RMV RV-B106-157] 


This lithographed and coloured genealogy is depicted as 
a tree with olive-like fruit, which, according to a caption 
in a crescent moon, is ‘firmly rooted and with branches 
reaching into Heaven’. The name Muhammad stands out 
immediately below the crescent, and his ancestry reaches 
back as far as ‘Adnan, the legendary ancestor of the Arabs. 
Daughters are mentioned but not wives. Interestingly, 
Muhammad’s male descendants appear rather 
anonymously among the other branches ofthe family. 


The genealogy was published in Cairo by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Muhammad at the Bahiyya al-Misriyya printing press in 
1342 (1923-1924 CE), when the Sharifs of Mecca were still 
in power. In a society which condemned images of human 
beings, prints like these were framed behind glass and 
hung on walls for decoration. [AV] 
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An Old Book for a New Regime 


The early Muslim scholar Ahmad ibn Hanbal (780-855 
CE) gave his name to the Hanbali rite in Sunni Islam. 

He is best known for his uncompromising stance in the 
literal interpretation of the Qur’an - the uncreated word 
of God - and his rejection of speculative reasoning in 

the exegesis of the Holy Book. He is also famous for his 
adherence to the Sunna, the Way of the Prophet and his 
early followers. The Saudi state has always followed the 
Hanbali rite and immediately after the conquest of the 
Hejaz -— a Shafrite stronghold - they imposed the new 
religious practice. In 1925 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz appointed 
‘Abdallah ibn Hasan Al al-Shaykh (1870-1959), one ofhis 
most trusted advisors, to the key position ofimam and 
preacher of the Great Mosque of Mecca. In 1927 he became 
supreme judge ofthe Hejaz, charged with the surveillance 
of all mosques including the two Great Mosques of Mecca 
and Medina, the appointment of mosque functionaries and 
the control of public morality. The name Al al-Shaykh is 
significant, for it refers to the descendants of the Shaykh 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the eighteenth-century 
religious reformer from Nejd. The Saudi dynasty has 
always honoured the pact concluded with the Shaykh in 


Printed edition of Kitab al-Sunna, by Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal, ed. ‘Abdallah ibn Hasan Al al- 
Shaykh et al., Mecca, al-Matba'’a al-Salafiyya 
wa-Maktabatuha, 1349 (1930 CE), title page, 
24.5x15.5 cm. [UBL 832 B 4] 


Letter from Muhammad Husayn Nasif to C. 
Snouck Hurgronje on the dispatch of Kitab 
al-Sunna to Leiden, Jeddah, 24 Shawwal 
1349 (14 March 1931 CE), 27x21 cm. 

[UBL Or. 8952 A: 744] 


1744 and the AI al-Shaykh family still remains prominent 
in religious life, even though they prefer to stay in the 
background. 


In order to make the Hejaz familiar with the new Hanbali 
doctrine, King ‘Abd al-Aziz financed the publication 

of several religious works, such as the Kitab al-Sunna, a 
compact Islamic creed of Ibn Hanbal, which came out 

in Mecca in 1349 (1930 CE). The text was edited by a 
committee chaired by the above-mentioned ‘Abdallah 
ibn Hasan Al al-Shaykh. Characteristically, the largest 
calligraphic print on the title page is reserved for name of 
the king, whereas the smallest type is used for the editor- 
in-chief. Muhammad Husayn Nasif (1885-1971), a rich 
merchant and intellectual from Jeddah and a relative of 
the publisher, sent this copy as a courtesy to Christiaan 
Snouck Hurgronje in Leiden (see also below, p. 119). [AV] 


Ibn Hanbal 1930; Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, I, 272-277, s.v. 


Ahmad b. Hanbal (Laoust); Al al-Shaykh 1972, 121-131; Steinberg 2002, 
245-248, 512-528; Ibn Humayd 2072, III, 1177-1186; Freitag forthc. 
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The Geography of the Holy Places 


The central place of Mecca and Medina in Islam found 
its natural expression in geography and topography, if 
only because the determination of the aibla or prayer 
direction towards Mecca has always been a primary 
concern of Islamic religious practice. Departing from 
the tradition of antiquity, later Islamic world maps 
depicted Mecca and the Ka’ba as the pivot of the 
world. Innumerable manuscripts show colourful 

and delicate miniatures of the Holy Cities, mainly in 
itineraries destined for travellers and pilgrims, but also 
in a devotional work such as Dala'il al-khayrat (Signs of 
Benefactions) by the fifteenth-century Moroccan mystic 
al-Jazuli. 


Ancient miniatures of the Holy Cities and their shrines, 
though a delight to the eve, are often only schematic 
and do not necessarily aim at absolute topographical 
correctness. The nineteenth century witnessed a 
sudden change, however, With the introduction of 
lthography and subsequently photography. Especially 
photography allowed the spectator to record a scene 
at close range, thus creating a realistic-looking picture 
of great intimacy. Since 1880, many photographers 

— professional and amateur, Muslim and non-Muslim — 
have come to Western Arabia. In most cases the abodes 
pictured have since turned to dust under the pressure 


of economic prosperity, shifting religious allegiances 
and the ever-increasing influx of pilgrims, who now 
come in the millions instead of thousands. In Mecca 

the Ka’ba still stands in all its glory, and likewise the 
green dome of the Prophet's mausoleum in Medina, but 
much is irretrievably lost. Fortunately, in Jeddah serious 
efforts are now being undertaken to preserve the city’s 
architectural treasures. 
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An Ancient Map of the World 


In the Middle Ages Muslim scientists used the Greek 
legacy of late antiquity as a starting point for their 

own original research. In Islamic geography the main 
source of inspiration was the Hellenistic geographer and 
astronomer Claudius Ptolemy, who lived in Egypt in the 
second century CE. In the Ptolemaic projection south is 
topmost, so the modern reader has to turn a map upside 
down in order to make sense ofit. In this circular map 
there is a detailed depiction of the world as it was known 
to medieval Muslims, and hence the Muslim world figures 
disproportionately large. Egypt and the Nile are clearly 
visible in the western half of the map, but, curiously 
enough, Egypt is bordered to the west by a large sea. East 
of Egypt the Arabian Peninsula appears prominently with 
the legend ‘al-Arab’ (the Arabs). It is bordered by the Red 
Sea and the Arab Gulf. A thin red line passes through the 
eastern part of the Peninsula: this is the prime meridian 
which divides the western and eastern hemispheres. The 
southern coastline of Iran and beyond as far as the Indus 


Manuscript of a fragment of a/-Risala al- 
Mu’iniyya, by Nasir al-Din Tusi, datable to 
646 (1248 CE), Ptolemaic world map (p. 37), 
20x15.5 cm, al-Madani collection (1883). 
[UBL Or. 2541] 


is shown as a straight line. The confines of Asia and Africa 
almost meet in the far east. Europe is in the periphery in 
the northwestern quadrant of the circle and the Americas 


do not figure at all. 


The map appears in a little miscellany in the Amin 
al-Madani collection, which is copied in one hand 
throughout. One of the other texts is dated 28 Rabï al- 
Awwal 646 (28 July 1248 CE). Quite recently it was possible 
to establish with the collaboration ofthe American 
scholar Dr Karen Pinto that this map is part of al-Risala al- 
Mu'iniyya, a Persian treatise by Nasir al-Din Tusi (1201-1274 
CE), one of the greatest astronomers ofthe Muslim 

world. Dating from Tusï's lifetime, it is quite possibly 

the oldest extant fragment of the text, which makes it an 


exceptionally precious item. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 45, no. 170; Kamal & Wieder 1926-1951, IIT/5, no. 996; 
Storey & De Blois 1927-..., IL/1, 52, 56; Tusi 1956, 63 
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Mecca and the Ka’ba at the Centre of the World 


This circular map ofthe world is based on the same 
Ptolemaic projection as the one on the previous pages. 

It appears in an Ottoman Turkish manuscript from 

1060 (1650 CE). At the centre the Ka’ba can easily be 
distinguished, as well as the Mataf, the area used for the 
circumambulation of the shrine. A little below the Ka’ba 
(to the north in this projection) there is an arrow-like shape 
inside a red square; this could very well be an image ofthe 
Maqam Ibrahim, a monument inside the mosque precinct 
indicating the place where Abraham once stood, or a 
picture of the tomb ofthe Prophet Muhammad in Medina. 


Between 2012 and 2014 this map could be admired in 
three exhibitions on the Hajj in London, Leiden and Paris 
as a symbol of the Ka’ba as the pivot of the world. Itis 
often thought that in Islamic geography Mecca is always 
at the centre, but this is open to discussion. The oldest 
maps never have Mecca in the middle, as they follow the 


Manuscript of Tarih-i Hind-i Garbi, 1060 
(1650 CE), with left a Ptolemaic world map 
(fol. 60b) and right a modern map of the 
Eastern Hemisphere (fol. 116a), 23.5x13.5 
cm, Taeschner collection (1970). [UBL Or. 
12.365] 


Ptolemaic model. Only in later manuscripts does Mecca 
shift towards the centre, occasionally together with an 
image ofthe Ka’ba. 


Contrary to popular belief, Muslim geographers have 
never thought that the world is a flat disc, nor is this map 
a typical example of Islamic geography in the seventeenth 
century. The map features in an anonymous Ottoman 
Turkish (natural) history of South America, Tarih-i Hind-i 
Garbi, which also contains a number of modern maps 

in Mercator’s projection. The illustrator chose an ‘old- 
fashioned’ map to visualise the idea of classical Islamic 
geography for the benefit of a modern public. Nevertheless, 
the map remains a powerful symbol of the spiritual 
importance of the Ka’ba. [AV] 


Schmidt 2000-2012, III, 15-121; Witkam 2002, 226-228; Porter 2012, 64; 
Mols 2013, 36-37, no. 8; Bouffard 2014, 50-51; Vrolijk 2015, 214-221 
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À Close-Up of the Great Mosque in Mecca 


This late sixteenth-century Arabic miscellany is dedicated 
to the Holy Places of Islam. It contains an abridged version 
of a history of Mecca and Medina by ‘Abd al-Karim ibn 
Mubhibb al-Din al-Nahrawali (d. 1606 CE), who was a mufti 
in Mecca of the Hanañ rite, one of the main currents 

of Sunni Islam. Secondly, there is a copy of a deed of 
endowment from 1540 by the Ottoman sultan Süleyman 
the Magnificent, who allotted the revenues of estates in 
Egypt to defray the expenses of the textile hangings of 

the Ka’ba (the Kiswa) and those of the Prophet’s tomb in 
Medina. The third text contains an account of a fire which 
damaged the Prophet’s grave by ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdallah al- 
Samhudi, who died in Medina in 1506. All three texts were 
copied in 1597, probably in Turkey. 


On the left, an illustrator has drawn a beautiful miniature 
of the Great Mosque and the Ka’ba as seen from the 
northeast with a detailed legend. The position of the Ka’ba 
with all its trappings, the other buildings in the courtyard, 
the seven minarets and the gates is basically correct. 


Miscellany with texts related to Mecca and 
Medina, probably Turkey, 1005-1006 (1597 

CE), left: two miniatures of Mecca 

(fols. 88b-89a), right: a miniature of Medina 
(fol. 113b), 20.5x13.5 cm, Warner collection 

(1665). [UBL Or. 832] 


On the far left is a schematic drawing of the Mas’a, the 
distance between the hillocks of Safa and Marwa, which 
has to be covered seven times by the pilgrims. The 
projection in this miniature is south up, with Safa in the 
upper left corner and Marwa at the base. In the miniature 
one can clearly see the green signposts (al-milayn al- 
akhdarayn), where male pilgrims must accelerate their 
pace. The street, named Bazar (The Market), is lined with 
arcades on either side, with a lamp under each arch. The 
flowering tree is purely decorative. In the same manuscript 
there is a newly discovered third illustration with a 
detailed image of the Great Mosque of Medina and the 
Prophet’s grave under a blue and gold dome (below). [AV] 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, IX, 97, s.v. Sa’y (Fahd); Witkam 2002, 
222-223; Mols 2013, 140—I41, no. 57 
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The Holy Cities in a Book of Popular Devotion 


Dala’il al-khayrat or ‘Signs of Benefactions’ is a devotional 
work dedicated to the Prophet Muhammad by the 
Moroccan mystic Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Jazuli, a 
leader of the Shadhiliyya Sufi order who died around 1465 
CE. The work has always been hugely popular in many 
parts of the Muslim world, especially in Sufi brotherhood 
circles, who still recite it during their spiritual séances. 
Strictly orthodox Muslims tend to reject it because ofits 
veneration of the Prophet and its Sufi inclinations. Many 
manuscripts and printed editions ofthis text feature a 
double illustration of the Holy Places of Islam. 


This Ottoman manuscript, obviously a luxury item, 
contains two bird’s-eye views of Mecca and Medina. The 
illustration of the Great Mosque of Mecca (left) looks 
towards the southwest from Mount Qubays, a popular 
vantage point for visitors. The Ka’ba is almost at the centre, 
surrounded by its ancillary buildings. The open space in 
the foreground is the Mas’a, the course between Safa and 
Marwa. In the far left corner is the road to either Jeddah or 
the plain of ‘Arafat (the latter considerably out of place). 


Manuscript of Dala'il al-khayrat, by al-Jazuli, 
probably from Shumen (Bulgaria), dated 
1253 (1837 CE), left: miniatures of Mecca and 
Medina (fois. 15b-16a), right: opening page 
(fol. 3b), 19.5x12.5 cm, Taeschner collection 
(1970). [UBL Or. 12.455] 


The Great Mosque of Medina (far left) is seen from the 
north. The dome ofthe Prophet's mausoleum is in the 
corner of the mosque. The enclosed quadrangjle to the left 
of the city wall could be the cemetery of Jannat al-Baqïa 

or Baqjï’ al-Gharqad. In the distance are palm groves -— for 
which Medina is famous - and mountains. The perspective 
view, the use of gold and pastel colours and the overall 
style ofillumination betray a strong European influence. 
The manuscript is exquisitely bound in decorated brown 
leather with a doublure of blue moiré silk. 


In the colophon the work is dated 1253 (1837 CE) and signed 
by the Turkish calligrapher Süleyman Vehbi of Bursa, 

a pupil of Ibrahim Sevki. There is evidence to suggest 

that both the calligrapher and his master were active in 
Shumen, present-day Bulgaria, which was an important 
Ottoman centre of Qur’an production in the mid- 
nineteenth century. [AV] 


Ünver 1983, 32-33; Schmidt 2000-2012, II, 26-28; Stanley 2000; Witkam 
2002, 85, 152 
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Historic Photographs of Mecca 


In the late 1880s Mecca was a modestly sized town of about 
50-60 thousand inhabitants, pilgrims not included. The 
picture above, taken from Mount Qubays, shows the valley 
of Mecca surrounded by bare hills or mountains, which 
give the city a bowl-like shape. The Great Mosque, here 
largely deserted in the afternoon, is at the bottom of the 
valley, and during periods of heavy rainfall the courtyard 
was frequently flooded. The photograph looks west, and 
on the other side the Ottoman fortress of Jabal Hindi can 
be seen. The large mansions in the vicinity of the mosque 
are plastered or whitewashed, whereas the less prestigious 
houses remain unpainted. The picture bears the signature 
of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, the Meccan doctor who helped 
Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje take photographs and who 
took over from Snouck Hurgronje after his expulsion from 
Mecca in August 1885. This picture is part of a set which 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar sent to Snouck Hurgronje in the first 
months of 1889; a slightly different exposure was published 
in Bilder aus Mekka (1889). 


Photograph of Mecca, signed ‘Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar the doctor’, late 1888 or 
early 1889, 20x26 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 J: 39] 


Photograph of Mecca from the Jiyad (Ajyad) 
Fortress, probably by Mahmud Hamdi 
‘Arabgjirli, early 1920s, 17x23 cm, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 C: 9] 


The second photograph (below) was taken some thirty 
years later. Because of the advanced technology it is much 
clearer and better focused. The city looks wealthier and 
in better repair than in the 1880s. Daniëél van der Meulen 
(1894-1989), the Dutch chargé d’affaires in Jeddah, sent 
this picture to Snouck Hurgronje in 1926. It was in all 
probability taken by the Turkish photographer Mahmud 
Hamdi ‘Arabgirli. Originally from Arapgir in Central 
Anatolia, he settled in Mecca and found employment at the 
Government Printing Office. As a sideline he sold his own 
calligraphic specimens and photographs from a little shop 
at Bab al-Salam, one of the gates of the Great Mosque. He 
died in 1924 or 1925 and was succeeded by his son Shafiq. 
The reverse side of the picture bears the Ottoman Turkish 
caption Mekke'nin manzara-1 umumesi, Ciyad kalesinden 
(General view of Mecca from the Jiyad Fortress) and a 
similar caption in Dutch. [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1889, plate 3; Ba Salama 1935, 6; Oostdam & Witkam 


2004, front cover, 26-34; Witkam 2007, 173; Mirza 2011, [92], 137-141; Mols 
2013, 40-41, NO. 10 
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The Great Mosque of Mecca during Prayer Time 


A gaily coloured photolithograph in the collection of 
Museum Volkenkunde, Leiden, shows the Great Mosque 
of Mecca during prayer time. Judging from the length of 
the shadows it was taken at midday, probably on a Friday, 
a time when the whole congregation meets for communal 
prayer and a sermon. The white ceremonial covering 
(ihram) of the Ka’ ba is clearly visible. The small, roofed 
buildings in the courtyard are the sheltered standing 
places (maqam) of the four prayer leaders of the main rites 
of Sunni Islam. The Muslims of the Shaf”i rite, on the 

far side, are the most numerous, followed by those ofthe 
Hanañi rite on the left. Everybody is facing the Ka’ba. The 
two-storey large building to the right ofthe Ka’ ba is the 
entrance to the well of Zamzam. The photographer was 
probably standing on the roof of the mosque near Bab al- 
Wida’ (Farewell Gate), looking northeast. The lithograph 
must date from before 1916, the year of the Arab Revolt, 
for a large house just beyond the mosque precinct still 
sports an Ottoman flag. The lithograph was most probably 
published in Egypt. 


Coloured photolithograph of the Great 
Mosque during prayer time, signed ‘M.M.L., 
Déposé 12192’, Cairo?, before 1916, 30x38 
cm, Van Buitendijk collection (1919). 

[RMV RV-1972-13] 


Photograph of the Great Mosque, signed 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar the doctor, c. 
1885-1888, 20.5x27.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 J: 41] 


Interestingly, a print of the original black-and-white 
photograph used to make the coloured lithograph 

is preserved in the Leiden University collections. In 

the relatively empty foreground there is a signature: 
‘Photograph by al-Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, the doctor from 
Mecca’. The picture dates from the years 1885-1888, and it 
was never published by Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. In 
the coloured lithograph the foreground has been cropped 
away, possibly to create a better balance. There is no trace 
of an Ottoman flag in the original photograph. 


Although nineteenth-century photographs of the Great 
Mosque are not an absolute rarity, they are nevertheless 
an invaluable source of historical information, since all the 
buildings in the picture, with the exception ofthe Kæ’ba, 
have by now disappeared to create more space for the ever- 
growing crowds of pilgrims. [AV] 


Mols 2013, 136-137, no.55 
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Determining the Location of Mecca 


The Ka’ ba is the focal point of Islam, and all Muslims 
must turn towards it in their ritual prayers. According 
to Islamic belief, this cube-like structure, completely 
inconspicuous in terms of architecture, was built by 
Adam and reconstructed by Abraham and Ishmael. It was 
given its central place in Islamic practice by the Prophet 
Muhammad himself. Its meaning is purely symbolic: 
Muslims do not worship the Ka’ba, but God; the Ka’ba 
is called the ‘House of God” and the Meccans ‘God’s 
neighbours’, but Muslims do not believe that God has 
chosen the Ka’ba as His fixed abode. Nevertheless, the 
prayer direction (qibla) is regarded as essential. 


To help the believers, mosques are built in the direction 
of Mecca, and inside every mosque there is a prayer 

niche (mihrab) indicating the correct position. The farther 
one is removed from the Ka’ ba, the more difficult it is to 
determine the exact geographical location, and astronomy 
and trigonometry are used to solve the problem. That 

this was not always done satisfactorily in remote areas is 
shown by this lithographed booklet, published in Batavia 
(present-day Jakarta, Indonesia) in 1902. The author, 


Lithographic edition of Tahrir agwa al-adilla 
fi tahsil ‘ayn al-qibla, by Sayyid ‘Uthman, 
Batavia, 1320 (1902 CE), map with a 
compass rose (p. 20), 34x21.5 cm. 

[UBL 900 A 34] 


Photograph of Sayyid ‘Uthman wearing a 
Dutch Royal decoration, maker unknown, 
Batavia, 1914, 17.5x12 cm, KITLV collection 
(formerly Islam Stichting). [UBL KITLV 99165] 


Sayyid ‘Uthman of Batavia, tried to prove that mosques 

in Java and Sumatra were not directed towards Mecca. 
The rhyming title of this little work in Arabic and Malay is 
Tahrir aqwa al-adilla fi tahsil ‘ayn al-qibla, or ‘The Recording 
of the Strongest Proofs on the Exact Determination of the 
Qibla’. A full-page map shows a compass card along with 
the Indonesian Archipelago. Two arrows point at incorrect 
geographical positions in Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa, 
but a third one is directed correctly towards the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Ka’ba itself. 


Sayyid ‘Uthman b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Aqil al-Alawi (1822-1914) 
was a widely respected Islamic scholar from Batavia, 
whose family originated from Hadramaut (Yemen). In 

his early years he studied in Mecca with the Grand Mufti 
Ahmad ibn Zayni Dahlan (1817-1886, see also below, p. 87). 
He was in close touch with Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, 
who worked as an advisor to the colonial administration 
of the Netherlands East Indies. Shortly before his death he 
received a Dutch Royal decoration for services rendered. 
[AVI] 


Kaptein 2014 
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The Prophet's Mosque in Medina 


The Great Mosque or Prophet’s Mosque of Medina (al- 
Masjid al-Nabawi or al-Haram al-Nabawi) is the burial 
place of the Prophet Muhammad, who is traditionally 
believed to have died on the twelfth day ofthe month Rabï 
al-Awwal in the year 11 of the Islamic calendar (8 June 632 
CE). His grave is located in a special enclosure called al- 
Rawda al-Sharifa (The Noble Garden), which also contains 
the mortal remains of Muhammad's first two successors, 
the caliphs Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. This enclosure is 
crowned with a dome. It is the second holiest place in 
Islam after the Great Mosque of Mecca, and many pilgrims 
who perform the Hajj also travel onwards to Medina to 

pay their respects to the Prophet. The mosque has been 
repaired and enlarged time and again to accommodate an 


ever-growing Muslim community. 


The Prophet’s Mosque suffered heavily during the war 
between the Ottoman Empire and the first Saudi State in 
1811-1818. This hand-coloured lithograph (left), drawn from 
a northern perspective, shows the Prophet’s Mosque as it 
appeared after extensive reconstruction and conservation 
works carried out in the 1830s on the orders of the Ottoman 
sultans Mahmud II and Abdülmecid I, the custodians of 


Hand-coloured lithograph with a panorama 
of the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina, Turkey, 
2nd half 19th c., 40.5x56 cm, De Vicq 
collection (1886). [RMV RV-543-10] 


Photographic print of the same mosque, i 
originally by H.A. Mirza & Sons, Delhi, 1907, 
15x20.5 cm, Oosters Instituut collection 
(1996). [UBL Or. 26.365: 22] 


the Two Holy Mosques of Mecca and Medina. The gates 
leading to the outer and inner courtyards have plaques 
commemorating the latter sultan’s name. It was during 
these repairs that the dome was first painted green, a 
colour for which it has remained famous ever since. The 
lithograph follows the model of earlier depictions of 
Medina such as those in manuscripts of al-Jazulis Dalaïl 
al-khayrat (The Signs of Benefactions; see above, pp. 42- 
43). The captions are in Ottoman Turkish, andit is safe to 
assume that it was printed in Turkey in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 


The more recent photographic print below shows the 
mosque from the eastern side, and there appears to have 
been little change as compared with the lithographed 
image. In 1913 this print was sent to Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje by Jacob Wolff (1872-1942), the Dutch consul in 
Jeddah in 1911-1916, but it had originally been published 
as early as 1907 by H.A. Mirza & Sons of Delhi, India, who 
were responsible for several attractive pictures ofthe Holy 
Places. [AV] 


Asani & Gavin 1998, 196-197; Witkam 2002, 63-70; Mirza 2011, 107; Mols 
2013, 184-185, nO. 77 
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Medina'’s Historic Cemetery 


The cemetery of Baqï al-Gharqad (Thornbush Field), also 
known as Jannat al-Baqï’a (The Garden ofthe Field), is the 
oldest surviving burial place in Medina. It contains the 
remains of many relatives and followers of the Prophet 
Muhammad. This miniature is from Futuh al-Haramayn 
(The Opening of the Two Holy Mosques), a work composed 
by the Persian author Muhyi al-Din Lari from Lar, Iran, 
who died in 933 (526-1527 CE). This manuscript copy 

is dated 1 Muharram 1012 (11 June 1603 CE). The work 
describes Mecca and Medina and the rituals of the 

Islamic pilgrimage, and it is enhanced by many evocative 
illustrations. The work doubtless originated in a Shrite 
context. At the end of the book there is, for instance, a 
captionless miniature which could very well represent the 
shrine of Imam Rida or Reza, the eighth imam ofthe Shï’a, 
and the adjacent Goharshad mosque in Mashhad, Iran (fol. 
40a). 


The same Shïite perspective would explain why so much 
care has been lavished on a strongly schematic miniature 


Manuscript of Futuh al-Haramayn, by Muhyi 
al-Din Lari, 1012 (1603 CE), miniature of 
Baqjï’ al-Gharqad (fol. 36b), 29.5x20.5 cm, 
acquired 1966. [UBL Or. 11.079] 


Photograph of Baqji’ al-Gharqad with 
caption in Ottoman Turkish, maker unknown, 
Medina, late 19th century?, 16.5x22.5 cm, 
Oosters Instituut collection (1996). 

[UBL Or. 26.362: 29] 


of the Baqï al-Gharqad cemetery: in the upper left corner 
the tombs and names appear of Muhammad’s daughter 
Fatima, his son-in-law ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, his grandson 
Hasan — his other grandson Husayn is buried in Karbala, 
Iraq - and other imams of the Shj’a. 


A photograph with an Ottoman Turkish legend by an 
unidentified maker shows a much more realistic picture 
of the same cemetery. It was sent to Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje by Daniëél van der Meulen, the Dutch chargé 
d’affaires in Jeddah in 1926-1931, but it must be several 
decades older than that. It shows the scattered mausoleums 
and tombstones, a city gate and the Prophet’s Mosque in 
the background. The structures were destroyed in the 
early nineteenth century by the first Saudi State as places 
of superstitious worship, and a second time in 1926. Today, 
only rubble remains, but the graves themselves have been 
left untouched. [AV] 


Witkam 2002, 90; Steinberg 2002, 535-542 
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The Hajj to Mecca 


Every Muslim who is physically and financially able 

is obliged to make the journey to Mecca to fuffil the 
rituals of pilgrimage at least once. The Haij to Mecca 

is one of the five pillars of Islam, and it is the sole 
religious observance that can only be performed in the 
locations where the Islamic faith originated. The other 
four religious duties — witnessing the Muslim creed, the 
five daily prayers, fasting in the month of Ramadan and 
the giving of alms — can be fufilled anywhere. During 
the Haj, pilgrims follow in the footsteps of the Prophets 
Abraham and Muhammad. The collective rites connect 
them to all Muslims who have fuffilled the obligation 
before them and strengthen the feeling of belonging to 
the Muslim community. 


The Haij is performed in the last month of the Muslim 
calendar, Dhu al-Hijja, from day eight to thirteen in 
special ihram clothing. Muslims first perform tawaf, the 
seven-time counterclockwise circumambulation of the 
Ka'ba. They then commemorate Hagar's desperate 
search for water for her thirsty son Ishmael, by running 
between the hillocks of Marwa and Sañfa. The next day 
is the day of Wuquñ, the standing and praying on or near 
Mount ‘Arafat, also called the ‘Mountain of Mercy’, where 
people ask God for forgiveness. The last day of the Haij 
is devoted to stoning the devil at the three pillars in Mina, 


symbolising the chasing away of evil. This is followed by 
the Feast of Sacrifice that commemorates Abraham's 
intention to sacrifice his son Ishmael at God's request, 
a feast that is celebrated worldwide by all Muslims. 
Pilgrims might repeat the stoning of the three pillars on 
two consecutive days if they wish to do so. 


With increased prosperity and the convenience of air 
travel the Holy City nowadays welcomes up to three 
million Muslim pilgrims every Haïj season. If the Saudi 
authorities did not impose a limit on the number of 
pilgrim visas granted for every country, this number 
would be far larger. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century the emergence of ocean-going steamships 
brought about an influx of more Southeast Asian 
pilgrims embarking on the trip. Muslims from Indonesia, 
which was then under Dutch colonial rule, made up the 
largest group. The establishment of a Dutch Consulate 
in Jeddah in 1872 was a direct result of this: besides 
facilitating and supporting Indonesian pilgrims the 
consulate also aspired to exert more control over those 
who stayed on in Mecca. The Dutch authorities feared 
that they were fuelling resistance movements in the 
Netherlands East Indies with ideas about pan-Islamic 
nationalism. 
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The Kiswa 


The practive of covering the Ka’ba with textiles probably 
goes back to the fifth century CE, as part of an ancient 
tradition to veil sacred places as a sign of respect. From 

the early Islamic period onwards the ruler who had 
established authority over the Holy Cities usually provided 
a new costly Kiswa every year. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, the Kiswa was produced each year in 
the Dar al-Kiswa, a special factory established in 1817 in 
Cairo. 


This square Kiswa-fragment was originally part of the 
oblong embroidered belt that was added at one third from 
the top of the covering. There it once served to divide the 
multiple epigraphic cartouches in high-relief padding 
and gold-thread from one another. A similar composition 
is noticeable on the far left of the inscription in the 
photograph below, where the oblong band is adjoined 

by two embroidered squares. Responsible for the image, 
which shows the northwestern facade of the Ka’ba, was 
in all probability the Turkish commercial photographer 
Mahmud Hamdi ‘Arabgirli, a resident of Mecca. 


In the fragment’s background the zigzag bands with 
the Muslim creed are visible. The gold-embroidered 
composition, with the invocation of four names of God 
arranged along the outer circle (ya Hannan, ya Mannan, 
ya Dayyan and ya Subhan, meaning the Merciful, the 


Kiswa-fragment, silk lampas with gold 
embroidery, Egypt, before 1921, 75x85.5 cm, 
Gobée collection (1959). [RMV RV-B118-1] 


Photograph of the Ka’ba with the Kiswa, 
probably by Mahmud Hamdi ‘Arabgjirli, 
Mecca, early 1920s, 22.9x17 cm. 

[UBL Or. 26.362: 5] 


Benefactor, the Devout, the Sublime) was created before 
1878. The famous master calligrapher ‘Abdallah Zuhdi 

(d. 1878) was likely responsible for its integrated design 

of consonants and braided lozenges. Similarly designed 
fragments in the Topkap1 Collection in Istanbul even 
contain dates and the signature of this highly regarded 
artist. Embroiderers used this design over a longer period 


oftime. 


After the ceremony of dressing the Ka’ba with the new 
Kiswa during the Hajj season had taken place, the old 
cover was cut into pieces. Members of the Banu Shayba 
family, who traditionally kept the keys to the Ka’ba, 
presented these fragments to dignitaries and sold the rest. 
Whether this particular fragment was a gift to or bought 
by Emile Gobée, the Dutch consul between 1917 and 

1921, is not known. Another square piece with identical 
inscriptions but a different design was presented to the 
Dutch physician and Muslim convert Dr Pieter van der 
Hoog. It was his reward for aiding a Meccan woman in life- 
threatening labour during his pilgrimage in 1935. She gave 
birth to a healthy baby boy. [LM] 


Burton 1874, IL, 56; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 165; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 21; 
Ba Salama 1935, 162; Van der Hoog 1935, 112-114, plate 8; Mojan 2010, 166, 
170, 230; Mirza 2011, 137-138, plate 110; Mols 2013, 214-215; Nassar 2013 
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Pilgrimage Guides 


The need to prepare oneself for the long travel to Mecca 
and the rituals ofthe Hajj stimulated the development 

of pilgrimage guidebooks. The lobed roundel on the 
illuminated title page in gold, blue and red on the left 
informs us that this Arabic handwritten guide belonged 

to the library ofthe Egyptian Mamluk Sultan Jaqgmaq (r. 
1438-1453), who had performed Hajj himself. An abridged 
version of the text was ordered by one of his predecessors, 
Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (r. 1412-1421). Besides 
explaining the rites, it addressed practical matters such as 
bridging the long distance to the Holy Cities, how to wear 
the special ihram clothing, and the prohibition against 
perfuming and sexual intercourse during the rituals, 
among other things. The text also addressed the rewards of 
the Hajj as penance for one’s sins and the mercy that would 
befall the pilgrim after seeing the Ka’ba. The manual 
concluded with information about the visit to the Great 
Mosque of Medina and the Prophet Muhammad's grave. 


In the nineteenth century, cheaper printed Hajj instruction 
books became available. The black-and-white printed 
manual below was written by Sayyid ‘Uthman (1822-1914), 
a well-known Indonesian scholar. He had studied with 
Mufti Sayyid Ahmad Dahlan in Mecca, and performed 


Manuscript on paper of Kitab Manasik al- 
Haïjj ’ala arba’at madhahib, Egypt, 1412-1421, 
fol. 1a, 26.5x17.5 cm, Warner collection 
(1665). [UBL Or. 458] 


Printed edition of Manasik Haji dan ‘Umrah 
by Sayyid ‘Uthman, Mecca, 1310 (1892 CE), 
p. 2, 27.5x20.5 cm. [UBL 890 A 32] 


Hajj for the first time when he arrived in Mecca in 1847. 
It was written in Malay to serve the large number of 


Indonesian pilgrims. 


In addition to handbooks, pilgrims could also receive 
guidance from actual guides in Jeddah and Mecca who, 
besides offering practical assistance, demonstrated the 
proper execution of the rites to them. These were often 
fellow countrymen residing in Mecca who could instruct in 
their native language. 


Pilgrims who wanted academic instruction on the rituals 
and background of the pilgrimage could turn to the 
religious scholars in the Great Mosque of Mecca. Each 
year during the tenth month ofthe Islamic calendar, 

two months before the actual Hajj would take place, 
their lessons were devoted to the topic. Works of Islamic 
jurisprudence and pilgrim manuals were the basis for 
instruction. [LM] 


‘Uthman 1892; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 23, 211, 239; Freitag & Clarence- 
Smith 1997, 250-252; Mols 2013, 38-39 
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An Advertisement Poster for Indonesian Pilgrims 


The transport of pilgrims from the Netherlands East 
Indies to Jeddah was tightly controlled by a cartel of three 
Dutch shipping companies, the so-called Kongsi Tiga, 

who sold all-inclusive package deals with the assistance 

of numerous native and Dutch agencies in the colonies. 
Most passages were arranged through intricate networks 
of village shaykhs or headmen, who were in close contact 
with the local people. Tickets sold for as much as 1000 
guilders (c. 450 euros), more often than not the savings of a 
lifetime. All pilgrims were required to buy a return ticket 
to prevent them from being stranded in Arabia. This poster 
was printed by C. Kolff & Co., Weltevreden, for the firm 

of Sluyters & Co. of Batavia, a large insurance broker and, 
apparently, travel agent. The date is not clear: the poster 
features an Ottoman flag, which would suggest a date 
before 1916, but the design and typography look altogether 
too modern for that. The poster advertises an elegant 
ocean liner as ‘the ship of the Muslim community (Kapal 
dari orang bangsa Islam). 


Poster of Sluyters & Co., Batavia, offering 
Hajj passages, Weltevreden (Batavia), 
probably 1920s, 88x66 cm, KITLV collection. 
[UBL KITLV 51 H5] 


Photograph of Umar Said Tjokroaminoto 
on board SS Rondo, by D.G.W. van 
Voorthuysen, March 1926, 8.5x11 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1956). 
[UBL Or. 12.288 B: 1] 


However, the truth wasn’t nearly as enticing as this. A 
photograph, taken in March 1926 by the Dutch East 
Indian doctor Dirk Gerrit Weigardus van Voorthuysen 
(1888-1942), shows a crowd of pilgrims below decks behind 
a chaotic pile of luggage and cooking utensils. The man 

in the centre with the white jacket and typical Javanese 
headdress is Umar Said Tjokroaminoto (1882-1934), one 
of the founding fathers of independent Indonesia. The 
caption informs us that he is sailing on board the SS 
Rondo, a ship of the Stoomvaart Maatschappij Nederland 
(Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail) of Amsterdam. She 
was built in Rotterdam as a cargo vessel, adaptable to the 
transport of pilgrims. In previous years she had actually 
been used for shipping livestock, which, ironically, 

echoes in an oblique way the words of Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje that ‘Indonesian pilgrims arrived in Mecca like 
sheep and returned likewise”. [AV] 


Brugmans 1950, 70-71; Vredenbregt 1962; Laffan 2003, 47-54, 226; 
Oostdam 2004a, 6; RDM website 2016 
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Pilgrimage Travel under Dutch Colonial Rule 


From 1825 onwards, Indonesian pilgrims under Dutch 
colonial rule were required to buy a travel pass in 
Indonesia to visit Western Arabia. From 1875 onwards, 
three years after the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah had 

been established, Indonesian pilgrims had to report to 
the envoy upon their arrival in Arabia. In exchange for 

a visa document, they had to leave their travel passes, 
which held their name, hometown and information about 
their possessions in case of theft, at the consulate. This 
changed in 1909 when the passes were modernised and 
the consulate simply had to tear a page with the holder’s 
information from a travel booklet and stamp it. There 
were other improvements, such as required vaccinations 
against smallpox, cholera and typhoïd, and the addition 
in the booklet of the names of fellow travellers to whom 

a traveller’s possessions in case of death should be given. 
That these belongings might otherwise be sold was 

noted by pilgrim Gazanfar ‘Ali Khan in 1902: the Meccan 
Suwayqa market held an auction of the effects of deceased 
pilgrims twice daily. To retrieve the belongings was not 
always easy as pilgrim guides or local courts held onto 
them. In 1930 the Saudi government required that pilgrim 
guides keep a death register of pilgrims under their care 
and hand their belongings over to the government so that 
claims by family members could be made. 


Travel booklet for pilgrims, Netherlands 
East Indies, 1928, 21.4x14 cm. 
[RMV without number] 


Photograph of visa arrangements of 
Indonesian pilgrims in the Dutch Consulate, 
Jeddah, 1906-1911, 13x18 cm, Oosters 
Instituut collection (1996). [UBL Or. 26.365: 6] 


This travel booklet, Reispas naar Mekka, of twelve pages was 
issued in 1928 for Mr. Maloejoed, a farmer by profession. 
Only his age and gender were specified, his photograph 
making the specification of facial features redundant. The 
booklet was printed both in Dutch and Malay, but the 
handwritten information was in Dutch only. On the whole, 
pilgrims were adamant about holding onto their reispas as 
to them it served as testimony of their pilgrimage, which 
explains why this is the only Mecca travel booklet in 
Museum Volkenkunde. 


The photograph gives an impression of the bureaucracy 
during Hajj travel. It shows Indonesian pilgrims in the 
Dutch Consulate in Jeddah waiting for their visa or travel 
arrangements to go to the Holy Places or to organise their 
return home by ship. The image must have been taken 
between 1906 and 1911 when Dutch Consul Nicolaas 
Scheltema and, to his left, dragoman Haji Agus Salim, 
both seated behind the table, were employed in the 
harbour city. [LM] 


Khan & Sparroy 1905, 257; Eisenberger 1928, 20-65; Rutter 1930, 150; 
Nationaal Archief. Ministerie van Buitenlandse Zaken: Consulaat 
(1873-1930) en Nederlands Gezantschap (1930-1950) te Djeddah (Turkije 
/ Saoedi-Arabië), 2.05.53, inv. nr. 134, Bedevaartverslag 1353 (1934-35), 
20-29, appendices A-J; Dingemans 1973, 107-108; Laffan 2003, 181-189; 
Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 97-99 
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Pilgrims from Aceh in the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah 


The portraits of pilgrims made by Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje in the second half of 1884 in the Dutch 
Consulate in Jeddah give a human face to the statistical 
information provided by the consuls in their yearly Hajj 
reports. With the exception of one woman, the pictures 
show male pilgrims of various age groups, the majority 
from different parts of the Netherlands East Indies. It 
would have been easy for Snouck Hurgronje to meet the 
latter, for they had to visit the consulate to exchange their 
travel passes for a temporary visa. In his diary and letters, 
Snouck Hurgronje is silent on any problems relating to 
photography in the confinement of the consulate. But in 
Mecca the reactions towards portraying people ranged 
from disapproval to enthusiasm, as he disclosed in his 
letters to Vice-Consul Pieter Nicolaas van der Chis. 


Ofthe four seated pilgrims from Aceh on this photograph, 
the second person on the right has been identified as 
Teungku di Cot Plieng, a well-known adversary of the 
Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies. Standing behind 
them are two wakils, representatives of the pilgrim guides 
in Mecca. Besides welcoming the pilgrims in Jeddah 


Photograph of pilgrims from Aceh and two 
standing wakils, by C. Snouck Hurgronije, 
‘proof copy’ with handuwritten caption, 19x24 
(27x36.5) cm. [UBL Or. 26.404: 120] 


harbour, wakils took care of sending their luggage to the 
rented accommodations. In Mecca the pilgrim guides 
(called mutawwif, literally those who support during the 
tawaf, the circumambulation of the Ka’ba) also mediated 
in practical matters, such as temporary housing, transport, 
food and tips besides being responsible for guidance 
during the Hajj or ‘Umra rites proper. According to 
Snouck Hurgronje, in 1884-1885 there were 180 active 
pilgrim guides for the Indonesian pilgrims. Ofthese, many 
were of Indonesian descent. Their familiarity with the 
customs and language of their countrymen gave them an 
advantage, as did their connections to those who canvassed 
for the Hajj in the Netherlands East Indies. Although they 
were organised in a guild, Snouck Hurgronje repeatedly 
recorded the exploitation of pilgrims by guild members. 
For foreigners it was desirable to acquire the official and 
protected title of mutawwif as it increased their status in 
their homeland. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 36; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 23-29, 31, 
222-223; Witkam 2007, 110, 114, 118-119, 607, ill. 93 
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The Mahmal 


Up until the 1920s the centrepiece of the yearly Hajj 
caravan from Egypt to Mecca was a camel with a high 
palanquin, the so-called mahmal, on its back. This square 
wooden frame with a pyramid-shaped top was covered 
with richly embroidered fabric. With its pointed protrusion 
at the top, and its height of four metres it towered high 
above the rest ofthe caravan. Until the twelfth century 
mahmals were used to transport rich pilgrims, but from 
1277 onwards they were empty. Inscribed with the name 
and titles of the ruler and verses of the Qur’an it became a 
symbol of religious authority. This tradition was brought 
to a halt in 1926 when the custom was abolished under 
the newly established Saudi rule in Mecca. The parading 
ofthe mahmal through the streets of Cairo continued, 
however, until 1952. 


The richly embroidered cover was only used for the 
departure and welcoming parades in Caïro and the arrival 
and departure in Jeddah and Mecca. This photograph 

on the left below, probably made by Consul Charles Olke 
van der Plas (res. 1921-1926), was most likely taken in the 
vicinity of Jeddah as the camel is carrying the luxury 
version. To protect the mahmal from damage and dust a 
cheaper alternative made of cotton with simple appliques 
was carried during the long desert and sea passage. 


Coloured lithograph of the parade of the 
mahmal, signed ‘M.M.L., Déposé 121937, 
Cairo?, before 1916, 30x38 cm, Van 
Buitendijk collection (1919). 

[RMV RV-1972-14] 


Photograph of the mahmal, probably by C.O 
van der Plas, 1921-1926, 10x8 cm, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1956). 

[UBL Or 12.288 M: 10] 


Besides the parading of the mahmal as the centrepiece 

of the Hajj caravan, in his diary Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje also described processions in Jeddah with 
locally manufactured mahmals that were carried by four 
men. Each quarter tried to surpass the others by outdoing 
them with the beauty of its mahmal. This competition 
sometimes resulted in clashes between quarters. No 
information was provided about its size, material or 


(symbolic) function. 


The mahmal that was carried along in the Hajj caravan 
appealed to the imagination of Muslim pilgrims and 
Western travellers alike for it became a popular subject 
on postcards, prints and oil paintings. This colourful 
lithograph on the left above sports musicians, military 
people and male and female onlookers welcoming the 
return of the Hajj caravan. Notable is the half-naked 

man riding a camel behind the bearer of the Hajj banner. 
According to the English Orientalist Edward William Lane 
(801-1876), who lived in Cairo between 1825 and 1828, he 
was called the ‘Sheikh of the came’, known for wearing 
trousers only and rolling his head all along the way. This 
legendary figure was supplied by the Egyptian authorities 
with a camel and provisions to yearly make the journey to 
Mecca. [LM] 


Lane 1860, 444-447; Jomier 1953; Witkam 2007, 68; Chekhab-Abudaya & 


Bresc 2013, 104-107, 109-111; Mols 2013, 86-87; Porter 2013, 201-203; Saghi 
& Al ‘Abdul Kareem 2014, 82-83 
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The Ka'ba 


This photograph ofthe Ka’ba with the city of Meccain 
the background was taken from a building overlooking 
the courtyard of the Great Mosque from the north, near 
Ibrahim'’s gate. A southern position was a more common 
vantage point so that the Maqam Ibrahim (the place 
where the Prophet Abraham once stood in prayer) and 
the Mosque’s pulpit got maximum exposure as well. 

On this image the thatched roof ofthe Maqam Maliki 

is in the foreground, the Maqgam Hanbali and the two- 
storey Magam Hanañ to the right and left ofthe Ka’ba 
respectively. The white-washed building just behind the 
Ka’ba toits right is the construction over the Zamzam well. 
The faithful are performing the prayer together, some 
finding shelter under these various edifices, others are 
prostrating on prayer rugs in the open air. 


In the foreground and the background of the courtyard 
lengths of white cloth are stretched out to dry. Both the 
Swiss traveller Johann Ludwig Burckhardt (1784-1817) in 
1814 and the pilgrim Gazanfar ‘Ali Khan almost a century 
later commented on this: it was customary to wash 
winding sheets and other linens in water from the well of 
Zamzam and drying them on the ground or hanging them 
between columns in the Great Mosque of Mecca. Hajjis 
usually bought the shroud they wished to be buried in in 


Photograph of the Ka’ba and the Great 
Mosque of Mecca, probably by Mahmud 
Hamdi ‘Arabgjirli, Mecca, early 1920s, 
17x23 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection 
(1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 C: 12] 


Mecca, washed it themselves at the Zamzam well or let 
others do it for a recompense that varied according to the 
financial position of the pilgrim. They believed that if the 
body was wrapped in these winding sheets, the peace of 
the soul after death would be more effectually secured, and 
the water would protect the dead during the time between 
death and resurrection. Some pilgrims saw trading 
opportunities in these shrouds. 


The photograph was sent in 1926 to Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje by the Dutch Chargé d'Affaires Daniël 

van der Meulen. It was probably taken by the Turkish 
photographer Mahmud Hamdi ‘Arabgirli, who ran 

a commercial photo studio in Mecca. The Ottoman 
Turkish caption on its reverse side explains that the 
view of the Great Mosque was taken from Ibrahim’s 
gate (Bab Ibrahim). The same angle was chosen for 
the earliest colour photograph of the Great Mosque of 
Mecca, published in July 1953 by the National Geographic 
Magazine. [LM] 


Khan & Sparroy 1905, 145; Ba Salama 1935, plate opposite 252; Sheikh 
953, 28-29; Burckhardt 1968, 151; Mirza & Shawoosh 2o1i, 112, plate 87, 165, 
plate 146 
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Zamzam Water 


Islamic sources associate the origin of the Zamzam well 

in Mecca to Hagar’s search for water for her thirsty son 
Ishmael. Her quest is enacted by pilgrims during Say, the 
rite of walking or running between the hillocks of Safa and 
Marwa. Pilgrims drink Zamzam water after performing 
Say and during their stay in Mecca. Since early Islamic 
times beneficial qualities have been ascribed to the water. 


Although pilgrims in the nineteenth century could, in 
theory, draw water from the well with leather buckets, it 
was the guild ofthe Zamzamis that was responsible for 

its distribution in the Great Mosque. These Zamzamis 
provided it luke-warm in small metal cups from large 
earthenware containers that stood on a wooden base in the 
courtyard. Well-to-do pilgrims could also buy elongated 
porous earthenware jugs called dorags, in which the water 
was kept cool through a process of evaporation. Each time 
they visited the mosque they were offered their personal 
jug inscribed with their name. À small bunch of palm tree 
fibres that stuck out from the opening ofthe neck filtered 
the water and stopped insects from entering the vessel. 


Bottle with Zamzam water, glass, before 
1958, 20x8 cm, Oosters Instituut permanent 
loan collection (1958). [RMV-B106-88] 


Bottle with Zamzam water, tin, before 1958, 
11.8x99.3 cm, Oosters Instituut permanent 
loan collection (1958). [RMV-B106-21] 


Zamzam jug, unglazed earthenware, Mecca, 
before 1886, 51.5x17.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973-70] 


Detail of photograph of the Great Mosque 
of Mecca with Zamzam jugs, unknown 
photographer, 1886-1888, 14x14 cm. 
[UBL Or. 26.368: 1] 


Because oftheir pointed base Zamzam jugs were 

usually kept in a pile, as shown in the foreground ofthe 
photograph below. This image, which was one of six 
circular photos that were exposed on the same plate, was 
taken between 1886 and 1888 by an unknown photographer 
With a detective camera of the German firm Stirn. Its small 
lens could be stuck through a buttonhole. 


Pilgrims took home the much coveted water as a souvenir, 
often in sealed tin flasks, which were manufactured 

in Mecca. According to pilgrim Gazanfar ‘Ali Khanit 

was not customary to bargain over their price at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. It was, however, traded 
commercially, for in 1880 Zamzam water was exported 

to Indonesia and Egypt for a total worth of 3000 Maria 
Theresa thalers. Vice-Consul Pieter Nicolaas van der Chijs 
also dispatched several glass bottles with Zamzam water 
for scientific analysis to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. 
[LM] 


Ali Bey 1816, II, 83, 100; Lane 1860, 262; Kruyt 1880, 361; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1888a, plate 37, no. 2; Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 147, no. 2, plate 
11, fig 2; Snouck Hurgronje & van Romburgh 1886, 271; Khan & Sparroy 
1905, 262; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 21-22; Burckhardt 1968, 116, 136, 144; 
Van der Wal 2011, 48-49, 52; Porter 2012, 75, plates 43-45, 190-191, plate 
137; Mols 2013, 124-125, 142-143, 216-217 
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Travelling Overland to the Holy Places 


Camels laden with a shuqgdhuf, a kind of sedan or litter 

that is mounted on a pack animal, were a common sight 

in Jeddah. The photograph on the left taken by Dutch 
pharmacist Hendrik Freerk Tillema (1870-1952) in 1927 or 
1928 shows that these double litters provided room for two 
passengers. Carpets, fastened with ties to the dome-shaped 
hood that was made of bent sticks, protected travellers 
from the sun. Two small baskets for holding water bottles 
and food could be tied to the hood. The wooden frame that 
stuck out from both sides of the camel sometimes caused 
collisions with houses, especially in narrow city streets. 


After having arrived by sea in Jeddah, pilgrims in the 

late nineteenth and early twentieth century were met by 
guides or their representatives who hired camels for the 
trip to Mecca or Medina. For each camel with a shugdhuf 
leaving Mecca for Medina, a duty had to be paid. Raids by 
Bedouins, who saw themselves as the rightful claimants 
of this part of the desert, made the travel between cities 
hazardous. They demanded tolls for passing through 

the region when the sum promised by the Ottoman 
government as a payoff had not been paid. They even 
kept pilgrims hostage. Not all raids had an equally tragic 


Photograph of a camel carrying a shuqdhuf, 
by H.F. Tillema, Jeddah, 1926-1927, 11.8x8.3 
cm. [RMV RV-10765-58] 


Photograph of Ford automobiles, by D.G.W. 
van Voorthuysen, Jeddah, March 1926, 
8.5x11 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection 
(1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 B: 28] 


ending. Sometimes the Bedouins gave the pilgrims a 
receipt as compensation for what they had stolen from 
them. With it pilgrims could claim compensation with 
the Ottoman authorities, often with the help ofthe Dutch 
Consulate. Also the Grand Sharif of Mecca reimbursed 
pilgrims who had been robbed. 


After the Saudi takeover in 1924-1925 pilgrims could opt 
for more modern modes of transport. À bus line between 
Jeddah and Mecca was carried out using Ford automobiles, 
as the photograph below from an album by Dutch 
physician Dirk Gerrit Weigardus van Voorthuysen in 1926 
shows. There was, however, a price tag on this. In 1935, a 
bus ticket or a more private touring car between Mecca 
and Jeddah would be, respectively, double or triple the 
amount of that paid to hire a camel with a shugdhuf. [LM] 


Spanjaard 1923, 383; Snouck Hurgronje 1911, 402-404; Eisenberger 1928, 
64; Rutter 1930, 151, 459; Nationaal Archief. Ministerie van Buitenlandse 
Zaken: Consulaat (1873-1930) en Nederlands Gezantschap (1930-1950) te 
Djeddah (Turkije / Saoedi-Arabië), 2.05.53, inv. nr. 134, Bedevaartverslag 
1353 (1934-35), appendix J 
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Pilgrims on the Plain of ‘Arafat 


This photolithograph shows pilgrims in their white ihram 
clothes setting up camp on the wide plain of'Arafat. 
Mount ‘Arafat, also named the ‘Mountain of Mercy’, is 
visible in the back. According to Islamic sources Adam 
and Eve met on this elevation after their expulsion from 
paradise, and it was there that the Prophet Muhammad 
delivered his farewell speech in 632. The standing on or 
near the mountain of‘Arafat, which is the central ritual 
of Hajj, takes place on the second day ofthe yearly Hajj. 
Then pilgrims pray from noon to sunset, recite the Qur’an, 
and ask God for forgiveness. If this rite is missed, the 
pilgrimage is deemed invalid. 


The Meccan doctor Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar probably took 
this photograph during the Hajj season of 1305 (August 
1888 CE). The scalding heat and the glaring light must have 
been challenging for the pilgrims and the photographer 
alike, and probably affected the photographic equipment 
and the chemicals. The photograph is taken from the 
south. It is the central image of a panorama, which was 
taken in three parts as a wide-angle lens was unavailable. 


Central photolithograph of a three-part 
panorama of the plain of ‘Arafat, by 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar, probably 1888, 19x24.5 
(27x36.5) cm. [UBL 21522 A 17] 


In the late nineteenth century this plain, of about eleven 
to thirteen kilometres long and six and a half kilometres 
wide, would accommodate thousands of pilgrims. 

The camels, luggage, cooking utensils and firewood in 

the foreground give an impression ofthe logistics of 
pilgrimage. In 1902, the Persian pilgrim Gazanfar ‘Ali 
Khan noted that the location, shape, size and colour of 
the pilgrims’ tents on the plain differed according to class. 
The middle classes had dome-shaped tents with a white 
exterior and a red interior while those of the upper classes 
were sumptuous and of various colours. The pavilions of 
the Sharifian families were closest to Mount ‘Arafat. The 
Ottoman soldiers and privileged pilgrims pitched their 
tents along its north and north-west ridges, while less 
well-to-do pilgrims did so in the south. In between was the 
open-air bazaar. Animals were tethered to tent pegs, orin 
the case of poorer pilgrims, kept in the central open space 
of a circle of tents. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1889, plate 13; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 206, 209; 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, I, 604 s.v. ‘Arafa (Wensinck, Gibb); 
Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 41-43; Sui 2008, 56-61 
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The First Documentary Film on the Ha) 


The earliest documentary film on the pilgrimage from the 
Netherlands East Indies to Mecca - and indeed the first 
moving images ever of the Arabian Peninsula - was made 
in 1928 by George Edward Albert Krugers (1890-1964). 
This Dutch founder of several film companies in Bandung 
on West Java shot the footage between February and July 
1928, when he joined a large group of Indonesian pilgrims. 
He covered their entire journey: from their visit to the 
Indonesian pilgrim agent, the sea passage and arrival in 
Jeddah’s harbour, to the rituals of the Hajj, their stay in 
Mecca and Jeddah and return trip. The filmmaker was 
advised by the Indonesian nationalist leader Haji Agus 
Salim (1884-1954), who had previously been employed 

as dragoman at the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah between 
1906 and 1911 (see above, p. 63). The letter-headed paper 
(left above) with images of the Great Mosques of Mecca 
above and Medina below, along with the caption Mekka- 
Bedevaart-Film (Mecca Pilgrimage Film), indicates his high 
expectations of the distribution of the film. During the trip 
Krugers also took photographs, some of which ended up in 
the family photo albums, such as this lively street scene in 
Jeddah (left below). 


The black-and-white silent documentary Het Groote 
Mekka-Feest (The Great Mecca Feast) is 72 minutes long, 
consists of four reels and was shot in the traditional 24 by 
36mm format. Krugers probably filmed the scenes with the 
portable Bell & Howell (B&H) Eyemo 35mm, a film camera 
that came on the market in 1925. In a couple of scenes, 
pilgrims who noticed the equipment shot angry looks into 


Letter-headed paper ‘Mekka-Bedevaart- 
Film’ with images of the Holy Places, 
Bandung, 1928, 27.5x21.6 cm. [UBL Or. 
27.021] 


Photograph of bustling Jeddah with pilgrims, 
shuqdhufs and luggage, by G.E.A. Krugers, 
Jeddah, 1928. [UBL Or. 27.021] 


Still of people gathered around cooking-pots 
on the plain of ‘Arafat from a digital copy of 
Het Groote Mekka-Feest (The Great Mecca 
Feast) by G.E.A. Krugers, 1928. 

[UBL Or. 27.020] 


the camera, but on the whole they did not seem bothered. 
To avoid suspicion, the filmmaker had himself circumcised 
before the journey, but according to his son Dr Jan Krugers 
the subject of his possible conversion to Islam was never a 
topic of discussion within the family. 


The middle part of the film focuses on the rituals of the 
Hajj and the visit to the grave of the Prophet Muhammad 
in Medina. But the many sequences of daily life show 

that Kruger’s interest went beyond the Hajj as a religious 
phenomenon. He portrayed street life in Jeddah and its 
coffeehouses, the shearing of a donkey, swings at a city fair, 
pilgrims and their luggage being loaded on camels, and 
the cooking equipment needed to feed the many mouths 
on the plain of'‘Arafat. Also the arrival by motor car of 
King ‘Abd al-“Aziz and his entourage in Mecca was filmed. 
The documentary was in all probability used to acquaint 
would-be pilgrims with the pilgrimage and the Dutch 
shipping companies, the so-called Kongsi Tiga (see above, 
pp. 60-61), which were responsible for the sea journey, and 
to attract those interested in performing the Hajj. Not only 
was almost one-third of the documentary focused on the 
voyage to Western Arabia and back, but it was also shown 
for several years as a main feature or short film in Javanese 


cinemas. [LM] 


Laffan 2003, 181-189; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 99; private discussions 
with Dr Jan Krugers, son of filmmaker G.E.A. Krugers, in 2013, 2015 and 
2016; private discussion with documentary maker Joop Span in 2016 
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Testimonies of the Haij 


Besides combs and flasks with Zamzam water (see below, 
pp. 80-81 and above, pp. 70-71 respectively) pilgrims 

also took home illustrations ofthe Holy Cities and 

written testimonies of their pilgrimage. At least from the 
thirteenth century onwards, both hand-drawn and block- 
printed Hajj certificates were made in Mecca. The French 
traveller Jean Chardin (1643-1713) observed that they were 
hung as objects of piety in homes, or deposited in mosques 
or attached to their walls. Already in the thirteenth 
century there were pictorial and text-only certificates. 


The colourful nineteenth-century pictorial certificate 
(below) shows four separate scenes which should be 

read from right to left. The certificate is complete, but is 
presented on the left in two separate parts to allow for 
maximum exposure. Ît starts with a composite scene which 
includes Mount ‘Arafat, Mina and Muzdalifa, followed 

by a separate scene of the Great Mosque of Mecca. Then 
scenes of the Great Mosque of Medina and the Prophet 
Muhammad's grave, and the sanctuary in Jerusalem 

are depicted. These pivotal places are surrounded with 
labelled mosques, shrines and locations that refer to 
important events in early Islam. This visual overview of a 
wide range of commemorative buildings could easily have 
served as a base for instruction. Below the composite scene 
is a pre-printed testimony. It has blanks for the name ofthe 
pilgrim and the date on which the standing and praying 

at ‘Arafat, the most important rite of the Hajj, had taken 
place. 


Right above: Hand-coloured lithograph of a 
pictorial pilgrimage certificate (with details 
left above and below), India (?), before 1892, 
44x110cm, Spakler collection (1892). 

[RMV RV-870-24] 


Right below: Lithographed text-only 
pilgrimage certificate, Mecca, 1891, 
21x12.2cm, Spakler collection (1892). 
[RMV RV-870-23] 


The austere text-only certificate below was issued in 
August 1891 by the then Shafrite imam ofthe Great 
Mosque Ahmad ‘Abdallah ibn Mustafa. It contains the 
names of Indonesian pilgrims Muhammad Tayyib Kadu 
and Maryam Kadu, probably husband and wife. After they 
had passed away in Western Arabia, their belongings had 
been transferred to the Dutch Consulate. Muhammad 

and Maryam were not their original first names. It was 
common among Indonesian pilgrims to request a name 
change after the Hajj, which was regarded a symbolical 
cleansing and a special blessing, especially so when the 
new name was selected by religious men of great authority. 
The costs for this name change, 2.50 Dutch guilders, 
remained the same between 1885 and 1935. [LM] 


Reinaud 1828, II, 224, 310-311; Snouck Hurgronje 1887, 346; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1931, 236-238; RMV Archive, series dossier RV-870; Nationaal 
Archief. Ministerie van Buitenlandse Zaken: Consulaat (1873-1930) 

en Nederlands Gezantschap (1930-1950) te Djeddah (Turkije / Saoedi- 
Arabië), 2.05.53, inv. nr. 134, Bedevaartverslag 1353 (1934-1935), Appendix 
J; Snouck Hurgronje 1941, 13; Sourdel & Sourdel-Thomine 2006; Mols 


2013, 210-211; Mols 2015 
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Souvenirs of the Haij 


Practical objects whose daily use would invigorate 
memories of the Hajj were much coveted souvenirs. Before 
the second half of the nineteenth century especially, when 
transport was still slow and many pilgrims travelled on 
foot, small lightweight Hajj memorabilia such as combs 
made of aloeswood were popular. The Sayings ofthe 
Prophet Muhammad (Hadith) ascribed medicinal qualities 
to this type of wood, although observers noted that its 
aromatic smell was often the result of perfuming. Combs 
with double rows and two openings for the fingers, such as 
the one here (left above), were used by women. Combs for 
men only had one row ofteeth. To increase their impact 


they were sometimes dipped in Zamzam water. 


Drinking bowls, such as the brass example here (left 
below), were popular keepsakes as well. They resembled 
the cups for Zamzam water in the Great Mosque of Mecca 
in the 1880s. The inside of this bowl was engraved with 
religious formulae. It was believed that by pouring water 
into the bowl, the beneficial qualities of the religious words 


were transferred to the liquid, and by drinking it, the 


verbal blessings could be internalised. Also the contact 
between the water and the iron strips attached to its rim 


was believed to increase the bowl’s beneficial qualities. 


Also popular were substances that were connected 
exclusively to the Holy Places, such as Zamzam water from 
Mecca (like the small tin flasks above, pp. 70-71 and dates 
from Medina. Another example is this pyramid-shaped 
souvenir covered with small straws (below), which was 
believed to have been made of dust from the Prophet’s 
tomb in Medina, mixed with Zamzam water. Dust 
gathered from the Buthan riverbed in Medina was, too, 
thought to heal. According to a Hadith, the Prophet had 
said: ‘In the name of God, the dust of our land, mixed with 
the spittle of one of us, will heal our sick, with the consent 
of our Lord. [LM] 


Lane 1860, 262; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 37, nos. 14, 15, plate 40, no. 
9; Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 150, no. 22,153, no. 49, plate 11, fig. 15, plate 

14, fig. 9; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 270; Canaan 1927, 99; Kriss & Kriss- 
Heinrichs 1960, I, 39, II, 50-51, plate 53.5; Juynboll 2007, 57, 618, 620; Khan 
2013, 237-238, plate 30; Milwright 2013, 28-29, plate 1 
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History 


Not only the Qur’an but also the person of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his life have long been the object of 
historical study. By extension, Muslim scholars have 
devoted more than average attention to the history of 
the Holy Places. After the foundation of the Umayyad 
Empire of Damascus, political power slibped through 
the hands of Mecca and Medina, but the great Muslim 
empires — after the demise of the Umayyad dynasty first 
the Abbasids, then the Mamluks and from 1517 CE the 
Ottomans — took special pride in their custodianship of 
the Great Mosques. Indeed, without their protection of 
the pilgrimage and charitable donations, Mecca and 
Medina would hardly have survived in the first place. 


Nevertheless, it was out of the question that this distant 
province could be ruled effectively by any central 
government. Therefore, local dynasties emerged who 
recognised the suzerainty of the great empires and 
legitimised their own position by keeping the sanctuaries 
in repair and safeguarding the pilgrimage routes from 
the almost endemic depredations of the Bedouin 
tribes. From the early thirteenth century CE onwards, 
one single dynasty of descendants of the Prophet, 

the Sharifs, ruled over the Hejaz. Their rule was only 
briefly interrupted in the early nineteenth century by the 
conquests of the first Saudi State. 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, however, a 
more serious crisis arose. The Ottoman Empire, under 
threat from the growing power of imperialist Europe, 
introduced military and political reforms, including a 
far-reaching policy of centralisation which also affected 
the Hejaz. The Sharifs tried to counter these measures, 
covertly at first, but in 1916, during the First World 

War, Sharif Husayn revolted openly against the sultan 

in Istanbul with the support of the British, and thus 
created the first independent Arab state in the modern 
world. After the war British support was withdrawn, 
leaving a political vacuum which was soon filled by the 
Saudi sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Nejd, who took power in 
1924-1925 and assumed sole responsibility for the Holy 
Places. In 1932 he united his dominions into the modern 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
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The Monuments of Mecca Recorded in the Ninth Century 


The ‘Book of Reports about Mecca and its Monuments 
(Kitab akhbar Makka wa-ma jaa fiha min al-athar) was 
compiled by Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah 
al-Azraqi, who died around the year 250 (865 CE). Itis 

not a history or chronological survey along the lines we 
are familiar with today, but much rather a compilation of 
loosely related reports or stories (akhbar), transmitted by 
reliable spokesmen about the landmarks (athar) of Mecca 
and the most conspicuous events related to them. The 

first story is, of course, about the building of the Ka’ba 

by Adam. This method oftransmission reminds us not 
only of the first biographies of the Prophet, but also of 

the far more widespread genre of Hadith, or Sayings of 
Muhammad, which were passed on orally from generation 
to generation, until they were eventually committed to 
writing by a learned editor. The most authoritative of these 
Hadith collections also date from the third century (ninth 
century CE). 


From the time of the author to this manuscript, the text 
survived through half a millennium of laborious copying. 
Books which were much in demand were also copied 


Manuscript of Kitab akhbar Makka, by 
al-Azraqi, Mecca, before 720 (1320 CE), 
title page, 25.5x17 cm, Warner collection 
(1665). [UBL Or. 424] 


Printed edition of Kitab akhbar Makka, by 
al-Azraqi, ed. Rushdi al-Salih Malhas, new 
impr., 2 vols, Mecca, 1352-1357 (1933-1938 
CE), title page vol. |, 27x20 cm. 

[UBL Study Area 1/3] 


during group sessions called sama’ (hearing), in which 

a scholar dictated a text to his disciples. After having 
their newly made copy checked they received a written 
endorsement from their master. At the end of this undated 
manuscript two such sessions are mentioned: one in the 
house of Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-Tabari, the imam ofthe 
Maqam Ibrahim (the Shafite prayer leader of the Great 
Mosque in Mecca), dated 720 (1320 CE), and a second one 
‘opposite the Ka’ba behind the Magam Ibrahim’ dated 737 
(1337 CE). The manuscript was snapped up in the mid- 
seventeenth century by Levinus Warner, the Dutch envoy 
in Istanbul. 


The enduring popularity of this book is amply shown by 

a two-volume edition by Rushdi al-Salih Malhas (below), 
printed in Mecca at the Majidiyya printing establishment 
in 1352-1357 (1933-1938 CE). A copy of this edition was sent 
to the Netherlands by the Dutch envoy in Jeddah, Herman 
Henry Dingemans. [AV] 


Azraqi 1933-1938; Sezgin 1967—..., I, 344 
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À Nineteenth-Century History of Mecca 


The Meccan scholar Ahmad ibn Zayni Dahlan was born 
in 1817. Around 1848 he became a teacher at the Great 
Mosque and in 1871 he was appointed Shaykh al-Ulama’ 

or Grand Mufti. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje made 

his acquaintance shortly after his arrival in Mecca in 
February 1885, and with his usual touch of drama he 
described Dahlan as a chain-smoking ‘nonagenarian’ - 
though Dahlan was 69 when he died - and ‘a mummy-like 
figure, a skeleton covered with a skin of brownish yellow 
parchment”. Dahlan cordially invited him to attend his 
lectures on Qur’anic exegesis and theology. This not only 
confirmed Snouck’s status as a bona fide student of Islamic 
learning but also opened doors to him among Dahlan’s 
many disciples. 


Dahlan was one ofthe very few scholars in Mecca whose 
intellectual interests stretched beyond the horizon of 
religious studies. He is the author of, among others, a 
‘History of the Islamic Conquests’ (al-Futuhat al-Islamiyya), 
published in Mecca in two volumes in 1884-1886 CE, 

and also a ‘Compendium ofthe Rulers ofthe Holy City’ 


Manuscript of Khulasat al-kalam fi bayan 
umara’ al-Balad al-Haram, by Ahmad ibn 
Zayni Dahlan, Mecca, copied 1304 (1887 CE), 
opening page (fol. 1b), 25.5x17.5 cm, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1936). [UBL Or. 6977] 


Printed edition of Khulasat al-kalam fi 
bayan umara’ al-Balad al-Haram, by Ahmad 
ibn Zayni Dahlan, Cairo, al-Matba'a al- 
Khayriyya, 1305 (1888 CE), opening page 
(p. 2), 27.5x19.5 cm. [UBL 8205 À 16] 


(Khulasat al-kalam fi bayan umara’ al-Balad al-Haram), a 
history of Mecca until the year 1301 (1884 CE). The last 
entry is on the Mahdist War in the Sudan and a victory of 
Osman Digna over the British at Suakin. Since the author 
was critical ofthe Ottoman authorities, he did not want 

to have his book published during his lifetime, and it was 
eventually printed in Cairo rather than Mecca in 1305 (1888 
CE), well after the authors death in 1886 CE. 


Snouck Hurgronje was in desperate need of this book 

for his own work Mekka, and by a stroke of luck he was 
able to procure a copy ofthe manuscript with the help of 
the Javanese Raden Abu Bakar Djajadiningrat, who was 
dragoman or interpreter at the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah. 
The copy was finished by Shaykh Muhammad Said 
al-Tubji on 15 Jumada 11304 (9 February 1887 CE) for the 
substantial price of 700 piastres. [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1887; Snouck Hurgronje 1888-1889, I, xvi-xvii; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1941, 1-14; Freitag 2003 
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Awn al-Rafiq, Grand Sharif of Mecca 


Ever since the turn ofthe thirteenth century a single 
dynasty of Sharifs, or descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad, ruled over the Holy Places of Islam and an 
area of varying size around them, but invariably as vassals 
to an ulterior power. From 1517 onwards this was the 
Ottoman Empire, which let the Sharifs rule their territory 
as they saw fit, as long as they maïintained some sort of 
public order in Mecca and Medina and kept the pilgrimage 
routes open. Rich annual subsidies from Istanbul and 
Egypt helped the Sharifs pay off the Bedouin tribes in 
order to prevent them from plundering the pilgrims’ 


caravans. 


Grand Sharif 'Awn al-Rafiq ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Mu'in ruled from 1882 until his death in 1905. During this 
period tremendous political and social changes took place 
in Mecca. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, however, who 
met him in 1885, characterised him as a deeply entrenched 
conservative, locked in combat with a reform-minded 
Ottoman governor (see below, pp. 90-91). Western sources 


Photograph of ‘Awn al-Rafiq, Grand Sharif 
of Mecca, by C. Snouck Hurgronije or Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar, Mecca, 1885, 24x18 (33x24) 
cm, Oosters Instituut collection (1996). 
[UBL Or. 26.404: 23] 


stress his venality and penchant for intrigue, and his 
ruthless extortion of the pilgrims. Yet he never neglected 
his basic duties, the upkeep of the two Great Mosques of 
Mecca and Medina and the maintenance of public security, 
which were the pillars of his authority. Moreover, he 
cannot very well be blamed for the Ottoman encroachment 


on his position as a semi-independent ruler. 


This photograph, made in 1885 by Snouck Hurgronje or 
his associate Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar the doctor, shows 
‘Awn al-Rafiq in his full regalia: a turban symbolising his 
descent from the Prophet, a stiff, gold brocaded robe of 
honour, a silk sash and a full range of medals. In daily life, 
however, he wore a simple, dark-coloured gown (jubba) and 
donned the headdress of the Bedouins when he rode out 
into the desert. An almost identical image was published 
by Snouck Hurgronje in his Bilder-Atlas (1888). [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888-1889, I, 178-186; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 7; 
Ochsenwald 1984, 186-214; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 58-60 
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Osman Nuri Pasha, Reformer of the Hejaz 


In the second half of the nineteenth century the Ottoman 
Empire started its final struggle for survival with the 
powers of Europe. The empire’s only hope of success lay 

in the adoption of modern technology and methods of 
administration. The Ottomans had long been contented to 
leave the Hejaz to itself, but they now tried to impose direct 
rule. This proved to be extremely difficult in a remote 
province which had never paid taxes or rendered military 
service, and where the local rulers, the Sharifs, resisted 


any change in the status quo. 


The military commander Osman (‘Uthman) Nuri Pasha 
(1840-1898) came to Mecca in 1881 and had the Grand 
Sharif ‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Ghalib replaced by ‘Awn al- 
Rafiq (see above, pp. 88-89). In 1882 Osman Nuri became 
governor of the Hejaz, and with unprecedented energy 
he set about modernising Mecca by introducing the most 
elementary instruments of modern government, such as 
a town hall, a police station, a council of representatives 
and a printing press. He restored the water supply from 
‘Ayn Zubayda, repaired the fortresses and built a new army 
barracks. The Meccans regarded these measures as just 


Photograph of Osman Nuri Pasha, probably 
by C. Snouck Hurgronije, Jeddah, 1885, 
25x19 (33x24) cm, Oosters Instituut 
collection (1996). [UBL Or. 26.404: 21] 


Toneld lithograph of the Egyptian mahmal 
with Osman Nuri Pasha in the foreground, 
in C. Snouck Hurgronije, Bilder-Atlas (1888), 
plate 5, 18.5x23 (26.5x36) cm, detail. 

[UBL 21522 A 16] 


so many provocations and there were threats against the 
pasha's life. The Sharif appealed to Istanbul to have the 
governor removed; eventually, in 1886, this appeal met with 


success. 


This photograph (left), published in the Bilder-Atlas 

(1888), was probably taken in 1885 by Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje. In his capacity as Shaykh al-Haram or intendant 
of the Great Mosque, the pasha is not wearing his regular 
European-style uniform but an Islamic gown with a 
paisley motif which is suggestive of Indian manufacture. 
In another plate in the Bilder-Atlas (below), ultimately 
based on a photograph by the Egyptian staff officer and 
surveyor Muhammad Sadiq Bey, the pasha is wearing the 
same ceremonial gown during the farewell ceremony of 
the Egyptian mahmal on 1 Muharram 1302 (10 October 1885 
CE). In the background is the historic Banaja house. [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888-1889, I, 176-189; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 
5, 8; Ochsenwald 1984, 181-191; Süreyya 1996, IV, 1298-1299; Deringil 
2003, 327-331; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 55, 57-58; Van der Wal 2011, 27; 


Vrolijk 2013 
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Die Hamiîdijah, von Othmân Pascha ve- 
bautes Regierungsgebäude in Mekka. 


The Hamidiye Government Building 


The most visible symbol of direct Ottoman rule was the 
Hamidiye (Arabic: Hamidiyya), the government building 
constructed during Osman Nuri Pasha’s term of office 
(882-1886), which housed the administration of Mecca 
and the Hejaz province. It was named for the reigning 
sultan, Abdülhamid Il. The governor himself had his 
private residence near the southeastern corner of the Great 
Mosque, not far from the new Karakol or police station, 
another of his creations. The Hamidiye was situated 
opposite the southwestern corner of the Great Mosque, 
close to Bab al-Wida’ (Farewell Gate) and immediately 
adjacent to the Egyptian Takkiy ya or soup kitchen, itself 
a powerful symbol of (indirect) Ottoman charity to the 
pilgrims and the poor. 


Though generally ascribed to Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar the 
doctor, the photograph on the left was most probably made 
by Muhammad Sadiq Bey in 1885. Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje first showed it at a lecture held in Berlin in 1887 
and subsequently published it in the Bilder-Atlas (1888). The 
building seems to have come straight from Europe with its 


Photograph of the Hamidiye government 
building, by Muhammad Sadiq Bey, Mecca, 
1885, 15x18.5 (31.5x42) cm, Oosters Instituut 
collection (1996). [UBL Or. 26.404: 9] 


Photographic panorama of Mecca (part 

of a set of 4), by Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, c. 
1888, with the Hamidiye and printing office, 
21x27.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 J: 40] 


white plastered façade, elaborate neoclassical detail (note 
the lonic capitals and the garlands above the windows), 
louvered shutters and cast-iron railing. With this splendid 
edifice in mind it is easy to understand that the people of 
Mecca were hardly able to distinguish the representatives 
of the sultan from meddlesome infidels. 


Another picture, this time actually by ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
(below), shows the stark contrast between the Hamidiye 
and the surrounding urban landscape. The smaller white 
building behind it is the Government Printing Office 

(see below, pp. 114-117). On a hilltop on the far left is Fort 
Jiyad, again repaired by the pasha. Its purpose was not 

so much to protect Mecca against enemies from outside 
as to keep the city within the range ofits cannonin 

case of disturbances. This image was printed in Snouck 
Hurgronje’s Bilder aus Mekka (1889). [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 4; Snouck Hurgronje 1889, plate 2; 
Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 26, 28-34; Dürdüncü 2006, 58-59; Eren & 
Sadawi 2013, 116-117; Vrolijk 2013, 208-209 
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Proclamation of the Arab Revolt, June 1916 


Sharif al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, a nephew of ‘Awn al-Rafiq, was 
born in Istanbul in 1853. In 1908 Sultan Abdülhamid IT 
appointed him Sharif and emir of Mecca. Before long, 
however, it became apparent that the new Young Turk 
regime was even more hostile towards the traditional 
authority of the Sharif, who knew only too well that the 
new Hejaz railway was not only built to transport pilgrims 
but also Ottoman troops. The Young Turks pursued a 
rigorous policy of centralisation, combined with the ill- 
advised Turkification ofthe Arabs. 


Although Husayn was far removed from circles of 
enlightened Arab nationalists in Egypt and Syria, he 

was nevertheless the first Arab leader to rise against the 
Ottoman Empire in the First World War. Under the close 
supervision of the British, and with their financial and 
material support, the Arab army forced the Ottomans 

to retreat and on 1 October 1918 occupied Damascus. 
Although the British had led Husayn to believe that 

he would become king of all the Arab provinces ofthe 
defunct empire, the Allies carved up the Middle East into 


mandates under European control. 


Lithograph of the proclamation of Arab 
independence by Sharif Husayn, [Cairo], c. 
1917, 99.5x74.5 cm, donated c. 1979 by Prof. 
Frederick de Jong, Utrecht. 

[UBL Or. 12.482 (1)] 


Photograph of King Husayn and Ronald 
Storrs, Jeddah, 12 December 1916, in R. 
Storrs, Orientations, London, 1937, facing 
p. 213. [UBL 889 C 24] 


As king of the Hejaz, Husayn faced insurmountable 
difficulties. With the discontinuation of the annual 
subsidies from Istanbul, he was forced to impose 
exorbitant taxes on a region which had always been 
poor. The security situation deteriorated rapidly when 
the Bedouin tribes could no longer be kept in check with 
bribes. As a ruler, Husayn lapsed into despotism and the 
Hejaz sank into chaos. 


This poster, donated by the Utrecht professor Frederick de 
Jong, marks the beginning of the Arab Revolt with Sharif 
Husayn’s proclamation of Arab independence, dated 25 
Sha’ban 1334 (27 June 1916 CE). Both the typography and 
the green art nouveau border suggest that it was printed by 
the British in Cairo, probably in 1917. The image of Husayn 
in the poster has become iconic, but only few people 
realise that the original photograph (below) was made 

in Jeddah in the presence of Ronald Storrs (1881-1955), 
Oriental Secretary to the British Agency in Cairo and one 
of the key players in Britain’s Middle East politics. [AV] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1913, 41-50; Storrs 1937, 212-217; Dawn 1973, 75-86; 
Baker 1979, 108-109, 113, 116-119; De Jong 1980; Teitelbaum 2001, 104-105 


AUTHOR WITH KING HUSAIN AT JEDDAH 
December 12th 1916 
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The Fall of the Sharifs 


In the early twentieth century the young ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman Al Sa’ud (1875-1953) managed to restore 
the fortunes of the Saudi dynasty. During the First World 
War he was wise enough not to alienate the Allies and in 
1921 he was proclaimed sultan of Nejd. After a number of 
border incidents with the neighbouring Kingdom of the 
Hejaz, and especially after King Husayn had declared 
himself Caliph of all Islam in March 1924, ‘Abd al“Aziz 
decided to attack. The fall of Ta’if in September 1924 
resulted in the death of hundreds of civilians, but the rest 
of the war was relatively bloodless. The British refused to 
intervene and in October 1924, shortly before the fall of 
Mecca, King Husayn abdicated and went into exile. He 
died in Amman in 1931. Husayn was succeeded by his son 
Ali ibn al-Husayn (1879-1935), who ruled over a rapidly 
shrinking kingdom. On 6 December 1924 Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Aziz laid siege to Jeddah, which held out for another 
year. On 8 January 1926 he was inaugurated as King of the 
Hejaz, thereby putting an end to seven centuries of almost 
uninterrupted dynastic rule over the Holy Places. 


First issue of Barid al-Hijaz, ed. Muhammad 
Salih Nasif, Jeddah, 29 Rabï al-Thani 1343 
(26 November 1924), 41x29.5 cm. 

[UBL V 9265] 


Header of a/-Qibla, the official newspaper 
of the Kingdom of the Hejaz, published in 
Mecca, 1916-1924, 55x40 cm, detail. 
[UBL V 9620] 


Between 1916 and 1924 there had been an official 
newspaper in Mecca, al-Qibla, which was edited by the 
Syrian-born Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib (1886-1969). It 
mostly reflected the personal views of King Husayn 
(below). After the abdication of Husayn and the fall of 
Mecca a new official journal started in Jeddah under 

the title Barid al-Hijaz or Hejaz Post (left). Its editor was 
Muhammad Salih Nasif (1892-1973), a pioneer of Saudi 
Arabian journalism and publishing. The paper pleaded 
for international support, stressing the plight of a nation 
under siege and vainly suggesting possibilities for a 
peaceful settlement with Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The first 
issue appeared on 26 November 1924; the last number (56) 
was published on 13 December 1925, only a few days before 
King ‘Alÿs surrender to the new ruler. 


After the capture of Mecca, the Saudis started a new paper 
in December 1924 called Umm al-Qura (‘The Mother of 
Cities’, an epithet of Mecca). It is still running as the official 
gazette of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. [AV] 


al-Qibla 1916-1924; Barid al-Hijaz 1924-1925; Umm al-Qura 1924—...; 
Baker 1979, 182-183, 191-230; Maghribi 1981-1994, I, 276-286; al-Qash’ami 
2010, 15-40 
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À Genealogy of King ‘Abd al-'Aziz 


In 1932 King ‘Abd al-“Aziz unified Nejd, the Hejaz andits 
dependencies into the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. He ruled 
until his death in 1953. Since then, six of his sons have 
ascended the throne. The present king, HM Salman ibn 
‘Abd al-Aziz AI Sa’ud, was born in 1935. 


Arabs from the Peninsula have always attached great 
importance to their nasab or genealogy and still continue 
to do so. This colourful genealogy was drawn in Jeddah by 
As’ad Muhammad Sa’id al-Habbal, who finished it on 10 
Safar 1366 (3 January 1947 CE). The Dutch envoy in Jeddah, 
Herman Henry Dingemans, had been offered the original 
document for c. 500 Saudi riyals, but he settled for a less 
elaborate copy for 60 riyals and sent it to the Netherlands. 
The genealogical tree contains a portrait of a young 

‘Abd al-Aziz, printed in Cairo, together with his male 
descendants, among whom 39 sons, and his ancestors. 

His many wives and daughters are excluded. Also, the 
genealogy gives the names of other descendants of his 


Manuscript of a genealogy of King ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, by As’ad Muhammad Sa'id al-Habbal, 
Jeddah, 1947, 153x97 cm, acquired 1947. 
[UBL Or. 8259] 


Printed edition of Ontwakend Arabië, by 

D. van der Meulen, Amsterdam, H. 
Meulenhoff, 1953, jacket ill. by J.J.C. van der 
Maas, 23x15.5 cm, © Meulenhoff Boekerij, 
Amsterdam. [UBL 826 E 32] 


ancestors starting with Sa’ud ibn Muhammad ibn Mugrin, 
who died in 1725. The tree ultimately goes back to ‘Adnan, 
the legendary ancestor ofthe Arabs. 


In their private and public correspondence, the Dutch 
diplomats who met King ‘Abd al-“Aziz were unequivocally 
positive about his ability to restore order in Arabia - which 
was of vital importance to the Indonesian pilgrims under 
Dutch protection -, his statesmanship and quick sense 

of humour. The Dutch Chargé d'Affaires Daniëél van der 
Meulen devoted a monograph to him, Ontwakend Arabiè 
(Arabia Awakening), published in Amsterdam by H. 
Meulenhoff just before the king’s death in 1953. The jacket 
illustration, based on a photograph by Van der Meulen 
himself, is by J.J.C. van der Maas. [AV] 


UBL Bibliotheek Archief 2, section A 18/4 (Min. BuZa 1947); Van der 


Meulen 1953; Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, XII, 3-4, sv. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (Winder); Dingemans 1973, 157 
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Literary Culture 


I would be a serious error to assume that the Holy 
Places of Islam have always been exclusively devoted to 
religious pursuits. In pre-lslamic times Mecca was very 
much a merchant city on the caravan route between 
the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean. Indeed, the 
Prophet Muhammad was himself a merchant, and after 
Mecca's conversion to Islam trade has continued to 
flourish ever since. The lucrative Haij industry attracted 
many entrepreneurs to the Hejaz, among them men of 
discernment and taste. The Holy Cities, situated at a 
convenient distance from the capital but fairly easy to 
reach with the annual pilgrims’ caravans, gave shelter to 
poets, courtiers and officials who sought a comfortable 
escape from the exigencies of political life. Pious 
scholars came to Mecca and Medina to study or to die 
near the Holy Shrines. 


In past times, the higher classes of Muslim societies 
received an education which far transcended the 
boundaries of their professions. The well-stocked private 
library of a merchant, religious scholar or Sharif could very 
well contain volumes of light verse or prose, as well as more 
solid works on history, travel, medicine and technology. 
And one should not forget that ever since pre-lslamic times 
there has been a strong local tradition of poetry in Arabia, 
both in the classical language and the vernacular. 


In 1883 the first printing press was established in Mecca. 
Founded by the Ottoman government, it also accepted 
orders from private clients. Although its output was 
mainly dedicated to government circulars and religious 
works, it gave rise to many private presses in the region 
which would subsequently provide a platform for cultural 
and intellectual life in modern times. 
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Pre-islamic Poetry by Imru’ al-Qays 


No Arabic poetry has ever appealed more to the 
imagination than the legacy of pre-Islamic Arabia, and 
among the few poets whose words have survived, in 
whatever form, none stands out like Imruw’ al-Qays. Living 
in a time when not only poetry but also history were 
preserved mainly orally, few hard facts are known about 
his life or work. He was presumably born around 526 CE as 
a prince of the house of Kinda, a nomadic Arab kingdom in 
Nejd. His youth was devoted to wine, women and song, but 
later in his life he would have mended his ways, seeking 
the isolation of the desert. When his father was murdered 
by rebellious tribes, he avenged himself and supposedly 
even travelled as far as Constantinople to solicit the 

help of the Byzantine emperor Justinian. He died before 
the age of forty. His poetry is a mirror of his life, with 
breathtaking descriptions of starlit nights in the desert, 
slender-waisted singing girls and the fever of revenge and 
warfare. He is credited with the invention of the gasida, 

a long monorhymed ode with a fixed structure, which 


Manuscript of Diwan Imru’ al-Qays, dated 1 
Muharram 545 (7 May 1150 CE), left: opening 
pages (pp. 2-3) and right: colophon (p. 118), 
19.5x13 cm, Warner collection (1665). 

[UBL Or. 901 (1)] 


invariably begins with the theme ofthe lonesome traveller 
who weeps over the traces of a deserted encampment. One 
of his poems is counted among the Mu‘allagat or Suspended 
Odes, the seven most famous Arabic poems ofthe pre- 


Islamic era. 


His Diwan or collected poetry was reconstructed three 
centuries later; the best-known redaction is by the Abbasid 
philologist al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn al-Sukkari (827-888 
CE). This manuscript was finished in Ashkelon, Palestine, 
on 1 Muharram 545 (7 May 1150 CE), but it was copied 

from a much older manuscript dated 383 (993 CE), which 
probably makes it the oldest extant witness of the text. 
[AV] 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, III, 1176-1178, s.v. Imru’ al-Kays 
(Boustany); Sezgin 1967, II, 122-126; Cooperson & Toorawa 2005, 212-224 
(Makki) 
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An Early Anthology of Arabic Poetry 


This Anthology of the Poems of the Arabs before and 
during the Islamic Era’ (Jamharat ash'ar al-Arab fi al- 
Jahiliyya wa-al-Islam) is a collection of early Arabic poetry 
garnered by Abu Zayd Muhammad ibn Abi al-Khattab 
al-Qurashi, who appears to have lived in the second half 
of the ninth century CE. It contains 49 gasidas or long 
odes, divided into seven chapters of seven poems each. 

It is basically the expression of a learned Arab’s national 
pride in his own language, for al-Qurashi argues not only 
that Arabic is the language of the Holy Qur’an, but also 
that the Arabic poetry of the ancients is used to explain 
the Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad (Hadith), and 
moreover, that Arabic is the language par excellence of 
science and literature. Quite naturally, the anthology 
begins with the Muallaqa or Suspended Ode of Imru’ al- 
Qays, the sixth-century poet from Nejd (see above, pp. 102- 
103). In the ninth and tenth centuries CE, anthologies of 
‘pure’ Arab poetry played a significant role in the cultural 
strife between Arabs and Persians in the Abbasid Empire, 
known as shu’ubiyya. 


Manuscript of Jamharat ash'ar al-‘Arab, 
by Abu Zayd al-Qurashi, late 18th c., left: 
opening page (fol. 1b) and right: title page 
(fol. 1a), al-Madani collection (1883). 
[UBL Or. 2676 (1)] 


This manuscript from the Amin al-Madani collection is 
neither the best nor the oldest, but it is interesting because 
of its Meccan link. On the title page (below) there is a 
panegyrical poem composed by Mecca’s Grand Mufti 
‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Abi Bakr Efendi. Together with a fine 
copy of the book -— but not this particular manuscript - he 
offered the poem to the Sharif of Mecca, Mubarak ibn 
Ahmad ibn Zayd, who reigned briefly in the early 1720s 
CE. Judging from the provincial style of decoration, paper 
and script, the manuscript dates from the late eighteenth 
century. It has been asserted that it was used for the first 
edition, printed in Bulaq, Cairo, in 1311 (1893 CE), well after 
it had been sold to Leiden University. If true, this might 
have been arranged with the help of Carlo Landberg, 

the scholar who had mediated in the sale ofthe Madani 
collection to Leiden and who was consul of Sweden and 
Norway in Alexandria at the time. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 92-93, no. 310. Sezgin 1967, IL, 56-57; Zaini 1969, I, 44-47, 
88-92 
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The Unruly Poet Abu Nuwas 


The soberness and frugality of early Islam gave way in the 
following centuries to the unsurpassed imperial splendour 
of the Umayyads and subsequently the Abbasids. Baghdad, 
the Abbasid capital, was the centre of a highly refined 
culture of mixed Persian and Arab origin. In this milieu we 
find Abu Nuwas al-Hasan ibn Hanï al-Hakami (c. 756-c. 
815 CE), a modern poet who no longer wept over deserted 
encampments but over closed wineshops. Abu Nuwas, 

as he is usually known, was the drinking companion 

of the dissolute Caliph al-Amin. Nevertheless, even the 
caliph was outraged by the poet’s conduct and had him 
incarcerated. Eventually, al-Amin was assassinated in 813 
CE and Abu Nuwas died not long afterwards. He is best 
known for his wine poetry (khamriyyat) and love poetry 
(ghazal) dedicated to both girls and boys. In the Islamic 
world his utter brilliance as a poet has always outshone 

his doubtful morality, and his poetry circulated freely for 
private enjoyment until the early twentieth century. 


Manuscript of Diwan Abi Nuwas, by Abu 
Nuwas, partly 19th c., left: a panegyric 
to Caliph al-Amin written in prison (fols. 
114b-115a), and right: ex libris (fol. 261b), 
20x12 cm, al-Madani collection (1883). 
[UBL Or. 2675] 


His Diwan or collected poetry, the first of its kind to be 
divided according to subject, was edited about a century 
after his death by Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yayhya al-Suli 
(880-946 CE). This manuscript from the Amin al-Madani 
collection was once in the private collection of a certain 
Sayyid Ishaq, who was the Naqib al-Ashraf (Marshal of 

the Sharifs) in Mecca. He was not the ruler of Mecca, but 
probably a dignitary who maintained discipline among the 
descendants of the Prophet Muhammad and kept a register 
of births and deaths of the sharifs. His ex libris at the end 
of the manuscript (below) bears the date [1]268 (1852 CE). 
The manuscript he possessed was once severely damaged, 
with many missing pages atthe beginning and end, butit 
was restored and rebound with newly made replacement 
pages. This, if nothing else, shows how much importance 
was attached to Abu Nuwas’s poetry in polite circles in the 
nineteenth century. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 92, no. 309; Encyclopaedia of Islam 1960-2009, I, 143-144, 
sv. Abu Nuwas (Wagner); Sezgin 1967, II, 543-550; Schoeler 1990, 
290-296; Kennedy 2005; Encyclopaedia of Islam (2007-....), sv. Abu 
Nuwas (Wagner) 
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À Do-It-Yourself Book on Surgery in the East and West 


In the early Abbasid era Muslim scholars adopted the 
medical knowledge of the Greeks, pre-Islamic Persians 
and Indians. Not satisfied with merely preserving this 
knowledge, they brought it to a level of sophistication that 
was previously unknown in the world. In the medieval 
West, many Arabic texts were translated into Latin for 
dissemination among the recently established universities. 
In the late tenth century CE the Andalusian doctor Abu 
al-Qasim al-Zahrawi (died c. 1009 CE), known in the 

West as Abulcasis or Albucasis, wrote a work on surgery 
with the rather opaque title ‘The Book of Empowerment 

of Those Who Cannot Write Themselves’ (Kitab al-tasrif 
li-man ‘ajiza ‘an al-talif). Much ofit is based on the work of 
the Byzantine doctor Paul of Aegina, who lived in the first 
half of the seventh century CE. The book gained renown in 
the West after it had been translated into Latin by Gerard 
of Cremona in the late twelfth century CE, and it remained 
influential until the eighteenth century. 


Manuscript of Kitab al-tasrif li-man ‘ajiza ‘an 
al-ta'lif, by Abu al-Qasim al-Zahrawi, 14th- 
15th c., ills. of surgical instruments (fols. 
93b-94a), 22x16.5 cm, al-Madani collection 
(1883). [UBL Or. 2540] 


Printed edition of Albucasis chirurgicorum 
omnium primarii Libri tres, Strasbourg, 
Johann Schott, 1532, ills. of surgical 
instruments and an operation (pp. 244-245), 
80x19.5 cm. [UBL 633 A 3] 


This fourteenth- or fifteenth-century manuscript from the 
Amin al-Madani collection, which contains only the tenth 
part (magala) of the text, is enlivened by more than 100 
detailed miniatures of surgical instruments, which are all 
the more impressive if one realises that the saws, scalpels 
and scrapers were applied without the use of anaesthesia. 
The presence of this book in the Madani collection 
suggests a sustained antiquarian interest in the medical 
heritage of Islam among scholars and book collectors in 
the Arab world. 


Almost identical medical instruments appear in a 
beautifully illustrated Latin edition of al-Zahrawis work, 
published in 1532 by Johann Schott of Strasbourg. On 

the right-hand page is a rather gruesome engraving of a 
serratura or amputation, in which an unmoved doctor uses 
the same hacksaw as the one depicted on the left-hand 
page of the Arabic manuscript. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 44, no. 169; Sezgin 1967, LIL, 323; Goed Gezien 1987, 114, 120 
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À Luxury Manuscript on Medicine from Mecca 


Riyad al-adwiya (The Gardens of Medicines) is a Persian- 
language pharmacopoeia or handbook of medicinal 
drugs composed in 1539-1540 by Yusuf ibn Muhammad 
Khurasani, known as Hakim Yusufi (Dr Joseph’). The 


author, who spent most of his career in India, dedicated his 


work to the Mughal emperor Humayun. 


The calligraphed ex libris (left below) reveals that the 
manuscript once belonged to the private library of a 
certain Mustafa Bey ibn el-Mesih, who was the Ottoman 
emir of Jeddah, and it was evidently made for him. The 
manuscript was finished in Mecca on 26 Ramadan 988 (14 
November 1580 CE). In this period the Hejaz province was 
administered from Jeddah by Ottoman officials appointed 
through the governor of Egypt, whilst the rule of the Holy 
Places and the interior was left in the hands of the local 
Arab Sharifs. Between 1574 and 1580 the governor of Egypt 
was the white eunuch Hadim Mesih Pasha, later briefly 
Grand Vizier. The emir of Jeddah was apparently called 
the ‘son of Mesih’, so we might be encouraged to assume 


Manuscript of Riyad al-adwiya, by Hakim 
Yusufi, 988 (1580 CE), left above: opening 
pages (fols. 1b-2a), left below: ex libris 

(fol. 1a), right: front cover, 21x14 cm, Warner 
collection (1665). [UBL Or. 691] 


a personal relation between the two, though perhaps not 
a filial one. As a high-ranking Ottoman official, Mustafa 
Bey would have been fluent in the three languages of the 
empire: Turkish, Arabic and Persian, and the Persian text 
of Riyad al-adwiya would therefore have presented no 
difficulties to him. The elegant manuscript is in the high 
Ottoman style of the late sixteenth century with its ex 
libris, the exquisite serlavh or illuminated opening page, 
and the red, full-leather binding with its tooled and gold- 
painted floral decoration (below). 


It is quite possible that the craftsmen who could produce 
such a sophisticated manuscript were available in Mecca 
at the time, or they may have come along in the emir’s 
retinue. In either case, the manuscript serves as an 
example of the Ottoman art of the book as one ofthe 


constituent elements of refined culture in Western Arabia. 
[AV] 


Warner 1970, 74; Storey & De Blois 1927—..., II/2, 235, 240 
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An Elegy on the Death of a Sharif 


In the year 1294 (1877 CE) the poet al-Shaykh al-Bedéwi 
al-Waqdani al-Sa’di wrote a qgasida or long monorhymed 
poem of 43 verses to commemorate the death of Sharif 
‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad (ruled 1858-1877 CE). Sharif 
‘Abdallah was described by Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje 
as ‘a sophisticated Arab aristocrat’. He ruled over the 
Hejaz in relatively quiet times and he appears to have 
enjoyed great popularity among his subjects. Although it 
was common practice to compose such poems to mourn 
the death of any ruler, Snouck Hurgronje insists that he 
had heard from countless people that the sentiments 
expressed in this particular poem were those of genuine 
bereavement. Snouck Hurgronje received a large and 
beautifully calligraphed copy ofthe elegy from his 


Poetry was used to celebrate many special occasions, 
solemn or festive. À manuscript in the Amin al-Madani 
collection contains a gasida of 83 verses, written by 

the Medinese scholar ‘Abd al-Jalil Barrada al-Madani. 

It praises Sharif Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Mw’in ibn 

‘Awn (ruled 1827-1851 and again 1856-1858 CE) after a 
successfully concluded punitive expedition against the 
southern region of‘Asir. The poem is written in the 
everyday cursive hand called Ruga, so it was presumably 
made for someone’s personal use, perhaps by the author 
himself. No date is given, but incursions from ‘Asir were 
endemic during his reign and Sharif Muhammad fought 
hard to push them back. Since the days of King ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, ‘Asir is part of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and the 


associate Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar the doctor in August 
1887, and he was so impressed that he published it in his 
magnum opus Mekka (1888-1889 CE). 


Manuscript of an elegy on the death of Sharif 
‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad, by al-Shaykh al- 
Bedêwi al-Waqdani al-Sa’di, 1294 (1877 CE), 
70x28.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection 
(1936). [UBL Or. 7057a (4) IV] 


Manuscript of a gasida on an expedlition 
against ‘Asir, by ‘Abd al-Jalil Barrada al- 
Madani, autograph?, between 1827-1858, 
opening pages (fol. 2a), 21.5x17.5 cm, 
al-Madani collection (1883). [UBL Or. 2784] 


internecine wars are now but a distant memory. [AV] 


Landberg 1883, 126, no. 423; Snouck Hurgronje 1888-1889, I, 159-166, 173, 
226-228; Sui 2006, 59 
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The Beginnings of Printing in Mecca | 


One ofthe many-sided activities of the Ottoman governor 
Osman Nuri Pasha was the establishment of a provincial 
government press (al-Matba’a al-Miriyya) with the purpose 
of bringing the Meccans more in step with modernity. It 
was the first of its kind ever to have been built in Western 
Arabia. Plate 6 in Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje’s Bilder 

aus Mekka (1889), based on a photograph by Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar the doctor, shows the building in allits stark 
neoclassicism. For all practical purposes it is the little 
brother of the adjacent Hamidiye government building (see 
above, pp. 92-93). Old Mecca is not far away, however, for 
the press is hemmed in by the rickety benches of a café, 
and in the foreground street urchins gape at the (invisible) 
photographer ‘Abd al-Ghaffar and his camera. 


The printing office opened in 1300 (1883 CE). The staff 
consisted of a director, ‘Abd al-Ghani Efendi, and twenty 
employees. The heavy presses and types from Istanbul 
and Vienna were installed on the ground floor; on the 


Collotype of the Ottoman government press 
in Mecca, based on a photograph by Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar, in C. Snouck Hurgronije, 
Bilder aus Mekka (1889), plate 6, 16.5x23.5 
(27x36.5) cm. [UBL 21522 A 17] 


Hicaz / Hijaz, the first newspaper in the 
Arabian Peninsula, published from 1326 
(1908 CE). [UBL 6813 B 6] 


Heraldic device of the Ottoman Empire in 
Salname-i Hicaz Vilayeti, 1309 (1892 CE), 

p. 79, 19x12.5 cm, Murad V collection (1963). 
[UBL 2055 F 39] 


upper floor the editors and proofreaders had their offices. 
Some years afterwards a lithographic press was added. 
Around 1302 (1885 CE) the press started publishing a 
salname or yearbook of the Hejaz province in Turkish 

and Arabic. Listing the provincial and local government 
authorities and services, both civilian and military, in 
their widest ramifications, the yearbook must have been 
a source of pride to the Ottomans. This is perhaps best 
illustrated by an elaborate heraldic device of the empire 
in the yearbook for 1309 (1892 CE), showing the sultan’s 
Tughra or calligraphed monogram surrounded by a riot of 
flags, weapons and medals. There is also a pair ofscales 
with books — possibly a Qur’an or a modern code of law 

— symbolising the equitable administration of justice. 
From 1908 the press also published Hicaz or Hijaz, the first 
newspaper in the area, in both Turkish and Arabic. [AV] 


Salname 1303 (1886 CE), 65-66, 202-204; Snouck Hurgronje 1889, plate 6; 
Hicaz 1908-....; Ende 1975, 30-31 
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(A) 


The Beginnings of Printing in Mecca Il 


The Ottoman government press turned out to be a great 
success. Ît not only printed official papers and circulars, 
but also served as a commercial publisher which took 
orders from private customers. The salname or official 
yearbook for 1303 (1886 CE), only three years after the 
foundation of the press, listed an impressive number of 
34 titles in Arabic, mostly on Islamic theology and law, 
but also some works on history, medicine and, perhaps 
surprisingly in the eyes of the modern reader, a popular 
handbook of sexual technique attributed to the Ottoman 
author Kemalpasazade or Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 1534 CE). 
In this capacity the government press laid the cornerstone 
for the establishment of privately owned presses in later 
decades, and thus made an essential contribution to 
cultural life in independent Arabia. 


The government press maintained excellent relations 
with the Southeast Asian community in Mecca, the Jawah. 
It also employed two Malay proofreaders, Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad Zayn al-Fatani and Dawud ibn ‘Abdallah 
al-Fatani, both from Pattani in southern Thailand. By 1886 


Printed edition of Mabadi’ fann al-miqat 
and La’ali’ al-tall al-nadiyya, by Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf al-Khayyat, Mecca, 1313 (1895 
CE), left: opening page (p. 2), right: printer’s 
mark (p. 55). Copy dedicated to C. Snouck 
Hurgronije, Batavia, 1317 (1900 CE), 

27x20 cm. [UBL 8206 A 29] 


they had already produced twelve works in Malay. 

A fine example of sophisticated Arabic printing at 

the government press is a book from 1313 (1895 CE) by 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf al-Khayyat (left). It contains a 

brief treatise on the elements of chronometry or the 
measurement of time, and a larger tract entitled Laalÿ al- 
tall al-nadiyya (The Pearly Dewdrops) on trigonometry and 
astronomy. Though secular subjects in themselves, they 
helped to fix the direction of Mecca for prayer. Noteworthy 
are the many laudatory poems at the beginning ofthe 
book, composed as an endorsement by the most prominent 
scholars of Mecca. At the end ofthe book is a calligraphed 
printer’s mark or logo ofthe government press with the 
date ofits foundation, 1300 (1883 CE). AI-Khayyat, who 
travelled extensively in Southeast Asia, offered a copy of 
his book to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje on 27 Ramadan 
1317 (19 January 1900), when he was visiting in Batavia 
(present-day Jakarta). [AV] 


Salname 1303 (1886 CE), 65, 204; Khayyat 1895; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 
286-287; Laffan 2003, 190 
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Muhammad Husayn Nasif, an Arabian Man of Letters 


Muhammad Husayn Nasif (1885-1971) was a wealthy 
merchant from Jeddah who lived under three successive 
regimes and enjoyed the respect of all. He was renowned 
for his hospitality, not only to rulers such as King ‘Abd 
al-Aziz but also to stranded pilgrims. However, posterity 
Will mostly remember him as a man of letters. Having 
received little formal education, he nevertheless acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Arabic literature and Islam. 
He was a bibliophile who assembled a sizeable collection 
of manuscripts and books, which is now in the University 
Library of Jeddah. Though a strictly orthodox Muslim, 
he kept an open mind towards everything that was 

going on in the world. As such, he maintained a lively 
correspondence with intellectuals abroad. 


One ofhis correspondents was Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje. Nasif was anxious to acquire Orientalist text 
editions from Europe, and Snouck Hurgronje obliged him 
by sending Brill publications from Leiden. In exchange, 
Nasif sent him recent publications from Arabia (see also 
above, p. 33). One such book, bearing a handwritten 


Photograph of Muhammad Husayn Nasif, 
probably by D. van der Meulen, Jeddah, 
19267, 8x11 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 C: 5] 


Printed edition of ‘Unwan al-majd fi tarikh 
Najd, by ‘Uthman ibn Bishr, Mecca, al- 
Matba’a al-Salafiyya, 1349 (1930 CE), with 
dedication to C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
24.5x16 cm. [UBL 894 B 27] 


dedication, is ‘The Epitome of Glory on the History of 
Nejd” (Unwan al-majd fi tarikh Najd), by the Nejdi scholar 
‘Uthman ibn Bishr. It was published in 1349 (930 CE) 

by the Salafiyya printing house in Mecca, which was 
partly owned by Nasif’s relative Muhammad Salih Nasif. 
Muhammad Husayn Nasif contributed towards the cost of 
printing. The book was very welcome, for until then only 
fragmentary information was available about Nejd and its 
history. 


The Dutch diplomat Daniël van der Meulen met Nasif 
in 1926 and probably took this picture. Nasif, wearing his 
familiar round spectacles, is reclining on a bench in his 
own home (now a museum) with a book at his side and 
writing utensils on the windowsill behind him. The man 
standing next to him is his son. [AV] 


Leiden, University Library, MS Or. 8952 A: 743-744, D:109; Ibn Bishr 
1930; Van der Meulen 1954, 41; Maghribi 1981-1994, I, 232-239, 276-286; 
Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 120-122; Freitag forthc. 
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Public Life 


In his book on daily life in Mecca in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje drew 
a vivid image of public celebrations, religious holidays 
and social pastimes in the city. On a daily basis, men 
received guests at home, met in the mosque and 
socialised in the coffeehouses scattered all over the 
town. Women observed street life from behind their 
balconies and received friends and family at home, 
gathered inside the Great Mosque and celebrated the 
anniversaries of saints or historical figures of early Islam 
such as the Prophet’s wives in public areas. Music 
often added lustre to such social gatherings and feasts. 
Processions with song and drums drew attention to rites 
of passage, and celebrations then continued inside the 
home. Both men and women were active as musicians, 
and although women on the whole played for members 
of the same sex, there were also mixed bands that 
performed for pilgrims. Up to the age of eight to ten, 
children attended mixed schools and played together in 
the streets. 


Late nineteenth-century Mecca and Jeddah boasted 
an international community, not only during Haij 
season when pilgrims gathered from all over the 
world, but throughout the Vear. Both Meccans and 


foreigners worked as guides for pilgrims, arranging 
transport, housing and food and advising pilgrims on 
the religious rites. Foreign guides often worked for 
people of their own nationality: they had the advantage 
to intimately know the language and habits of their 
fellow countrymen. Some pilgrims stayed on in the 

Holy City for an extended period for higher education 

in the religious sciences, and the scholars who taught 
the many local students in the Great Mosque of Mecca 
came from all corners of the world too. Trade was also 
internationally oriented. The Western Arabian cities were 
home to merchants from various countries, who often 
resided there for generations and, while their businesses 
took root, they kept a link to their homelands from which 
they imported their wares. There was also a population 
of slaves from East and Central Africa working in 
Meccan and Jeddan households and in the building 
crafts. 
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Multi-storey Buildings in the Streets of Mecca and Jeddah 


What is most striking in these three images of late 
nineteenth-century architecture in Mecca and Jeddah are 
the multiple-storey houses with projecting windows and 
balconies made of wood. The windows, called rawashin, 
were closed by shutters made oflatticework, which allowed 
the ventilation of fresh air and held back the rays ofthe sun 
and insects (for a more detailed view ofthis latticework, 

see above, p. 62). When these shutters were open, blinds 
ofintertwined thin reeds prevented people from looking 
inside. What these black-and-white photographs conceal 

is that the reeds were painted with bright colours. Colour 
was thus not restricted to the interior of the house, with its 
carpets, painted wooden furniture and drinking gear, or 

to people’s dress. In 1925, the British traveller Eldon Rutter 
observed that instead of balconies, Meccan houses often 
had windows with wooden shutters that could slide up 

and down similar to those formerly used in train-carriage 


windows. 


The two key building materials ofthese multi-storey 
houses were stone and wood. The extreme heat and 
dryness of Meccan summers caused the wood to shrink, 
resulting in open spaces between doorposts and doors, 
sometimes even as large as the width of a hand. On the 


Photograph of a woman walking with an 
umbrella in a street in Jeddah, by H.F. 
Tillema, 1927, 24.1x17.1 cm. 

[UBL Or. 18.097 S 67.2: 29] 


Photograph of a broad street in Jeddah with 
rawashin windows, late 19th. c, 20x26 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 J: 28] 


Postcard with an image of a street in Mecca, 
c. 1920, 9x14 cm, sent by E. Gobée, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 K: 12] 


whole, the stone used for the more prosperous houses in 
Mecca was dark grey, which was quarried from Shams 
Mountain. This material was also used for renovations in 
the Great Mosque of Mecca. In Jeddah, a favoured building 
material was coral stone, which was cut in blocks and then 
plastered and white-washed. Some observers complained 
about its blinding effect in the sun. 


In Jeddah and Mecca these multi-storey buildings often 
accommodated more than ten families. During the Hajj 
season, many Meccans let out most of their rooms to 
pilgrims, and stowed their luggage away in the lower 

parts ofthe house. Each house had a terrace that was 
surrounded by a wall. At intervals the wall was interrupted 
by sets of bricks with openings between them, which 
allowed the circulation of air. Inside the more prosperous 
homes in late nineteenth-century Mecca, the floors of the 
rooms and the stairs were made of cement, whereas mats 
of palm leaves topped by carpets often covered the floors of 
older houses. [LM] 


Ali Bey 1816, IL, 95-96; Kruyt 1880, 340; Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 518, note 
1; Snouck Hurgronje 1887a, 142-143; Rutter 1930, 139; Burckhardt 1968, 
103-105; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 32-37, 84; Dingemans 1973, 112, plate 3; 
Dobrowolska 2005, 83-91; Wolfe 2013 
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Transport and Distribution of Water in Mecca 


Eyewitnesses in the early nineteenth century observed 

various ways of distributing water in Mecca. According to 
Catalan explorer and traveller Ali Bey (1766-1818), in 1807 
fresh water was brought on the back of camels from Mina 
and from neighbouring mountains. Mecca also had wells 


With brackish water, which was drunk by the lower classes. 


In 1814 Swiss traveller Burckhardt noticed that it was 
mostly used for cooking. In addition, he saw water stands 
in the streets of Mecca from which jars could be filled for a 


small fee. This charge was doubled during Hajj season. 


According to Ibrahim Rif’at Pasha (1857-1935), who visited 
Mecca four times between 1901 and 1908 as head ofthe 
Egyptian Hajj caravan, there were, in addition to twenty 
public fountains, twenty cisterns in Mecca. The latter were 
between five and ten metres in diameter, and between two 
and thirteen metres deep, and were provided with water 
from ‘Ayn Zubayda through a pipe system. Their Arab 
owners sold the water for a profit. Water carriers, mostly 
freed slaves, took it out in leather waterskins of about four 
litres each. The photograph (left below) shows how the 
sacks were strapped to the sides and stacked onto the back 


Water container, leather, wood, iron, rope, 
before 1891, 41x16 cm, Van der Houven van 
Oordt collection (1891). [RMV RV-819-8] 


Photograph of a freed slave with a camel 
laden with waterskins, by C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Jeddah, 1884-1885, 20.5x27.5 
cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection (1956). 
[UBL Or. 12.288 N: 12] 


Drinking vessel, brass, Mecca or Jeddah, 
before 1891, 9.3x10 cm, Van der Houven van 
Oordt collection (1891). [RMV RV-819-6] 


of the camel. The price of one camel load, comprising 
sixteen water skins, was approximately 0.80 Dutch 
guilders. This would be multiplied by four when water was 


Scarce. 


The leather water container and the brass water cup were 
sent to Leiden in 1892 by Dutch Consul Hendrik van der 
Houven van Oordt. According to him the leather container 
(left below) was used in the litters or shuqdhufs of slow 
caravans that travelled between the Holy Cities and the 
Red Sea ports of Jeddah and Yanbu’. The brass water 
vessel (below) was attached to public water reservoirs and 
fountains with a chain through the hole in the rim. The 
inscription band on its neck, a benedictory phrase found 
on Islamic metalwork from the medieval period onwards, 
reads: ‘To the owner good fortune, well-being and long-life 
as long as the pigeon coos’. [LM] 


Ali Bey 1816, II, 98; Kruyt 1880, 341; Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 532; Van der 
Houven van Oordt, Jeddah, 5 March 1891, RMV Archive, series dossier 
RV-819; Rif’at 1925 I, 183-184; Burckhardt 1968, 106-108; Van der Wal 2on1, 
24, 26, fig. 14 
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Religious Learning at Primary Schools 


This wooden writing board that was collected in the 1880s 
in Mecca contains the invocation ‘In the Name of God, 

the Compassionate, the Merciful’ followed by sura 17 
(al-Isra’, the Night Journey), verses 105-111. They tell ofthe 
revelation of the Qur’an and the Prophet Muhammad’s 
role as Messenger of God. Writing mistakes, such as the 
repetition of parts of a word, the division of a word and the 
omission of a lengthening vowel, suggest that a pupil who 
still had to master the intricacies of the Arabic language 
was responsible for it. This type of writing board was used 
in Meccan Qur’anschools or kuttabs. When its surface was 
full, the text that was written with ink and a reed-pen was 
washed off with water and a sponge or rag. 


All pupils had to memorise short sections ofthe Qur'an. 
Those who continued to learn the entire holy book by 
heart were given the honorary epithet hafiz. Students 
would recite the verses seated on the floor in a circle 
around the teacher, who would maintain order by way of 
voice and cane. Classes were mixed for young boys and 
girls up to the age of eight. After that girls were either kept 


Writing board, wood, ink, Jeddah 

or Mecca, before 1887, 40.8x21.5 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1919). 
[RMV RV-1973-140] 


at home or sent to a female teacher. Parents paid a weekly 
tuition fee on Thursday, and extra compensation during 
feast days. When a child had finished half or two-thirds 
of the Qur’an the azima was celebrated: the child would 
carry his wooden writing board on the head in a finely 
woven cloth and, accompanied by his classmates in their 
best clothes, would parade through the city while an older 
pupil would recite the Qur’an or poems. After wards they 
would enjoy a meal at the child’s home. This celebration 
was repeated when a boy could recite the entire Qur’an. 
Parents could also choose to pay for the private tuition of 
their children at home, if they preferred a more secluded 
life for them. 


Besides Qur’an schools, there were also 43 boys’ schools in 
1885 in Mecca, where in addition to Qur’an recitation, the 
Arabic language, calculation and geometry were taught. 
[LM] 


Rif’at 1925 I, 182-183; Rutter 1930, 369; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 114-116, 167; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1941, 3; Witkam 1985, 22, no. 27 
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Markets and Merchants 


This lively impression of the souq in Jeddah shows men 
sitting on benches below their wooden lean-tos, while large 
barrels and wooden chests are positioned in the scalding 
heat. Shops were often located on the ground floor of 
multi-storey houses, and sometimes consisted of not more 
than a stone bench and a simple awning on a pole. The 
photograph with the legend ‘Soukhs in Djedda’ belongs to 
an album compiled by ear, nose and throat specialist Dr 
Dirk Gerrit Weigardus van Voorthuysen (1888-1942), who 
visited Jeddah in March 1926 on leave from his medical 
position in Indonesia on his way to Holland. In 1927 he sent 
the album full of lively scenes in Jeddah as a present to 
Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. 


Both Jeddah and Mecca were home to local and 
international merchants and craftsmen. Among the 
locally manufactured objects were earthenware jars, 
wooden combs, fans from plaited palm leaves, and leather 
sandals. There were special markets for Bedouin produce 
and slaves. Customers who felt cheated could inform the 
market police, who took firm steps against perpetrators. 
Foreign traders often imported goods from their home 


Photograph ‘Soukhs in Djedda’, by Dr D.G.W. 
van Voorthuysen, Jeddah, March 1926, 11x8 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 B: 18] 


regions. Syrian merchants dealt in silk, handkerchiefs and 
dried fruits from Damascus, while gold and silver thread 
and pistachios came from Aleppo. Indian shopkeepers 
bartered Indian-made rosaries, necklaces, fine cashmere 
shawls and perfumes. And besides swords, English 
watches and copies of the Qur’an, Turks also sold second- 
hand Turkish clothing of deceased pilgrims. 


Merchants had other ways of bringing their wares to the 
attention of potential customers. Besides itinerant vendors 
who walked the streets of the cities, it was customary 

for shopkeepers in Mecca in 1926 to send out employees 

to show carpets, household articles, silk scarves and 
daggers to passersby and inform them of daily auctions. 
Prospective clients could make bids. Religious souvenirs 
such as rosaries, combs and teeth-cleaning twigs, which 
were partly produced locally, were also presented to 
pilgrims by dealers in the Great Mosque of Mecca. [LM] 


Burton 1874, IL, 55; Rutter 1930, 198-199; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 6,70, 


229; Burckhardt 1968, 117-121; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 122-129; Witkam 
2007, 150 
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Sweets and Hospitality 


This photograph of an ambulant sweets seller was made 
in 1884 by Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje in the Dutch 
Consulate in Jeddah. Among the sweetmeats sold by such 
vendors were roasted peas, favoured especially by women 
and taken as appetisers between meals. To bring them to 
the notice of prospective buyers they simply yelled: ‘Hot 
peas, cooked in water”. Most peddlers customarily only 
mentioned the product, origin and price to advertise their 


Wares. 


Sweets were also taken for breakfast. Besides seasonal 
dishes made of dates, people ate small cookies dipped in 
sugar water, folded dough filled with a mixture of butter, 
eggs, cheese and sugar, and small pieces of bread coated 
with hot butter and honey. The latter were eaten with 
wooden spoons. 


Certain religious occasions called for special sweets. To 
celebrate Eid al-Fitr at the end of Ramadan, Meccans 
invited guests at their homes, and presented them coffee 
with plates of sugared almonds, Turkish delight and 
mixed bonbons. They covered these plates with a fine 
cloth embroidered with gold thread. Also on the occasion 
ofthe birthday of the Prophet on the twelfth day of Rabÿ 


Photograph of a sweets seller in Jeddah 
(‘Süssigkeitskrämer in Dschidda’), by C. Snouck 
Hurgronije, Jeddah, 1884, 15.5x10.5 (27x22) cm. 
[UBL Or. 26.404: 27a] 


al-Awwal, the third month of the Islamic calendar, Meccan 
confectioners made special sweets. When mahmals were 
paraded through the quarters of Jeddah (see above, p. 67), 
covered platters filled with rock candy were distributed. 
Their lids, which were made of sugar, were engraved with 
Arabic well-wishes. 


Hosts did not only present visitors sweets during the 
celebration of rites of passage but also offered them 
foodstuffs to take home. The well-to-do would give 

their guests a half pound of sweets in a small bag of red 
muslin after the tying ofthe marriage bond, the mulka. 
At less sumptuous mulkas guests would bring along their 
own cloth, which the hosts would fill with the twenty- 
centimetres long thin cylindrical sweets called abnuta. In 
similar fashion, this sweet was also presented to guests 
during a baby’s naming celebration, seven days after its 
birth. In the case of death ceremonies guests were offered 
small round cakes only on the third night after death had 
occurred and after the recitation ofthe Qur’an. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 484, 486, 496; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 
24b; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 46, 76, int, 147; Witkam 2007, 68-69, 605, ill. 73 
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Music and the Earliest Musical Recordings 


The ornately carved Meccan lute (left) was part of a batch 
of musical instruments that were collected in Mecca or 
Jeddah at the instigation of Snouck Hurgronje and that 
were sent to him by Vice-Consul Pieter Nicolaas van 

der Chijs in June 1888. The instruments neck lacks a 
fingerboard or frets and its sound chest even encompasses 
the hollow neck. It has no bridge tailpiece as is common on 
Western classical lutes. 


In nineteenth-century Meccan society, family celebrations 
such as births, circumcisions and weddings, and certain 
religious festivities like feasts to commemorate the 

wives of the Prophet, were graced with music. Male 

and female musicians performed nonreligious songs 

to the accompaniment of drum and tambourine. Wind 
instruments like the flute and bagpipe, and stringed 
instruments such as the violin-like kamanja and lute were 
also played. During Qur’an recitation, the human voice 
was unaccompanied by instruments. This was also the 
case for the songs sung by cameleers to their herds, making 
their camels more agreeable and stimulating them to cover 
great distances. 


In the foreground ofthe photograph below lute-player 
Sayyid Muhammad is seated in a carpeted room in the 
Dutch Consulate in Jeddah, holding his lute high up near 
the recording horn of the phonograph in front of him. 
Dutch Envoy Nicolaas Scheltema, consul between 1905 
and 1911, had gone to considerable lengths to invite him 


Lute, wood, animal skin and gut, before 
1888, 99x22.8x13 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973-25] 


Photograph of a musical recording session 
in the Dutch Consulate, Jeddah, February 
1908, 9x14 cm. [UBL Or. 26.365: 44] 


for a recording session with the Edison sound recording 
and playing device. The latter had been sent by Christiaan 
Snouck Hurgronje to the Consulate with instructions to 
record religious and profane music, and street sounds 

like the call to prayer (adhan) and the shouts of vendors. 
Eventually, about twenty hours of sounds were recorded 
under the supervision of Consul Scheltema, shipping agent 
Muhammad Jamal Taj al-Din and dragoman Haji Agus 
Salim on wax cylinders, c. 355 of which are now housed 

in Leiden University Library, along with the original 
phonograph [UBL Or. 27.131, UBL Or. 27.130] (see p. 14, 
Plate 13). 


Meccan Mufti Sayyid Ahmad Dahlan was asked to issue 
fatwas about the use of recording devices for Qur’an 
recitations. People wanted to know for example whether 
the number of heavenly rewards that would be bestowed 
upon the reciter corresponded with the number of times 
his recital was reproduced by the playing device. Fatwas 
about the permissibility of new technologies such as the 
phonograph for religious purposes were also issued by the 
Indonesian Mufti Sayyid ‘Uthman (1822-1914) and Sayyid 
Husayn al-Jisr, the contemporary Mufti of Tripoli. [LM] 


Letter Snouck Hurgronje to Van der Chis, Or. 8952 L 4.32, 3 June 1888; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1900, 410-427; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 106, 199-200; 
Farmer 1929, 490-493; Rutter 1930, 389; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 49, 110, 
113-114; Snouck Hurgronje 1941, 8; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 108-110, 
plate 36; Vrolijk & Van de Velde 2007, 92-98; Van Oostrum 2012; Vrolijk 
& Van Leeuwen 2014, 134-135, 146-147; Urkevich 2015, 19-20, 219-221; Van 
Oostrum 2016; Van Oostrum forthc. 
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Music in Mecca 


Drums and rattling girdles of goat’s hoofs like the two 
instruments depicted here were played in late nineteenth- 
century tunbura orchestras. Such bands were named after 
the large six-stringed lyre with extravagant decorative 
feathers, played by the musician in the centre of the 
photograph below. A better-known lithograph of such a 
group was published in Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje’s 
Bilder-Atlas zu Mekka. That image was based on a series 

of studio photographs, which were unusable as on 

each image one of the musicians had moved. Tunbura 
orchestras usually performed in the open air from 
Thursday afternoon to Friday morning. Three or four 
slaves of African descent played the drums, while the man 
wearing the girdle made rattling sounds by dancing and 
shaking his body. In a circle formed by the audience two 
or more slaves would dance and perform a mock fight with 
sticks. The crowd would sing a repetitive monotonous song 
for hours that could bring those present in a trance. 


Drums were also played to celebrate rites of passage, and 
to grace festive religious occasions. During the month of 
Ramadan musicians roamed the streets an hour before 
sunrise and beat their drums in front of the houses of 


Drum, wood, animal skin, before 1889, 
39x34.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection 
(1919). [RMV RV-1973-38] 


Rattle skirt, wool, goat’s hooves, before 
1898, 86x36.5 cm, Spakler collection (1897). 
[RMV RV-1117-1] 


Photograph of tunbura orchestra, Jeddah?, 
by N. Scheltema, c. 1910, 9x14 cm, 
[UBL Or. 26.365: 48] 


the well-to-do, warning the occupants to rise. When the 
fasting month came to an end, they received compensation 
for this. Drummers also hauled in boys or girls returning 
to Mecca from their first visit to the Great Mosque of 
Medina and the Prophet’s grave. They accompanied them 
from the edge of town to their house. Sometimes questions 
were raised as to the permissibility of the use of drums, for 
example during the remembrance of the Birthday ofthe 
Prophet. Sayyid Ahmad Dahlan, Mecca’s most prominent 
mufti in 1885, argued that it was acceptable if nothing 
unlawful happened. 


The drum shells in the collection of Museum Volkenkunde 
show a pragmatic and economic re-use of objects. À good 
example is the hollowed-out tree trunk shown left above. 
Other shells consist of a wooden and a steel petroleum 
barrel. 

[LM] 


Letter Snouck Hurgronje to Van der Chijs, Leiden, 22 November 1887, 
UBL Or. 8952 L 4:30 and 3 June 1888, UBL Or. 8952 L 4:32; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1888a, plate 18; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 11-12, 68; Kaptein 1996, 
79-80, 198; Vrolijk & Van de Velde 2007, 95, 97-98, plate 44; Witkam 
2007, 602, ill. 67; Van Oostrum 2012, 132-133; Urkevich 2015, 201-202, ill. 
10.14 
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Celebrating the End of Ramadan 


Although the Feast of Sacrifice during the pilgrimage 
season in the month of Dhu al-Hijja is the most important 
holiday in Islam, the Lesser Feast at the end ofthe month 
of Ramadan is often celebrated with more enthusiasm. 

In the hot climate of Arabia the fast of Ramadan can 

be a heavy burden, and the end of the month is usually 
welcomed with great relief. Especially the children have 
something to look forward to: in most Islamic countries 
they receive new clothes, sweets and toys. Therefore, the 
little boy with the shaved head in this picture has ample 
reason to perform a dance. The children sing a - not very 
pious — song: ‘Ramadan mat, mat, yallah isqini’ (Ramadan 
is dead, dead; come on, pour me a drink!). The photograph 
was made in an alley in front of a café in Jeddah. 


Photograph of a dancing boy, Jeddah, by 
C.O. van der Plas, c. 1921-1924, 10x8.5 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 M: 39] 


The handwriting on the reverse shows that the picture 

was taken by Consul Charles Olke van der Plas (1891-1977), 
who served in Jeddah from 1921 until 1926, when he was 
replaced by Daniël van der Meulen. The photograph was 
most likely taken before August 1924, when war broke out 
between King Husayn of the Hejaz and Sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz 
of Nejd. And because of the overall frivolity of the scene, 
the photograph is highly unlikely to have been made after 
the Saudi takeover of Jeddah in December 1925. [AV] 


Oostdam 2004a, 31-32 
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Dress and Animal Trappings 


If the nineteenth-century visitors’ accounts of Arabia 
contain references to dress at all, they are mostly 
generic. Besides a disinterest in the subject, this dearth 
of detail might be explained by the fact that Women's 
outiits were simply invisible to men as they were hidden 
under overgarments in public. An exception is the 
observations of female traveller Lady Ann Blunt (1837- 
1917), who on her travels to Nejd, a neighbouring region 
of the Hejaz, was invited to the women's section of the 
palace of Emir Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah (r. 1869-1897). 
There she noticed the contrast between the ordinary 
dress of Bedouin women, usually plain black or dark- 
blue cotton or woollen cloths often lined with a narrow 
red border, and the lavish brocade of the dresses and 
sumptuous golden jewellery of elite women. The lack 

of more detailed information is all the more regrettable 
as clothing and jewellery are, besides a reflection of 
personal taste, an expression of social and religious 
identity. 


Some of the raw materials for clothing were locally 
sourced. Besides camels hair and wool, natural plant 
dyes such as pomegranates were used. Although cotton 
was grown in the central and eastern regions, in 1879 

it constituted the largest non-domestic commodity 

in Jeddah. It was imported from England, as were 


mousseline and linen, which also came from Syria and 
Asia Minor. Silk came from France, Syria, Egypt and 
India, and gold and silver thread for embroidery from 
Austria. Indigo, which was popular for dyeing cloth, 
came from Yemen and Indonesia. Both men and women 
were active producers: Bedouin women wove animal 
hair tents, household items, decorative camel gear 

and fabric for clothing, while rural and city women alike 
embroidered the intricate linings of trousers or upper 
garments. Men were active as tailors, leatherworkers 
for camel gear, goldsmiths and traders of cloth. Not all 
clothing was newly made: in Mecca there were markets 
where second-hand clothes were sold. 
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Wedding Outfit 


Weddings in late nineteenth-century Mecca, especially 
those of the well off, were sumptuous occasions. The 
third, fourth and fifth months of the Muslim calendar 
were thought to be propitious for weddings and therefore 
recommended. Girls usually married between the age 

of twelve and twenty, their grooms between fourteen to 
twenty-five. For this photograph (left), taken in Mecca or 
Jeddah in 1887 or early 1888, a female model is dressed 

up in a bridal costume customary for the throne or rika 
ceremony (Classical Arabic: arika). This rite started with 
the washing of the bride’s head and hair with soap and 
perfume, after which she took her seat on the throne, 
surrounded by her female relatives and friends. Then, 

the groom was escorted into the room and seated next 

to her. He would look at her, touch her forehead and 
recite the Fatiha. Before leaving to join his male guests 
downstairs, he would press seven golden coins on her face 
and repeat this three times. This wedding rite must have 
been physically demanding for the bride. Besides the heat 
caused by her heavy silk undergarments and dress, the 
weight of the ornaments made of precious metals and semi 
precious stones pinned on her front and back must have 
restricted her movements considerably. 


Photograph of the Meccan bride, by ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar, before 1888, 14x10.5 (26.5x22) cm. 
[UBL Or. 18.097 S 66 A2: 118] 


Photograph of the bride’s throne by ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar, 1886-1888, 15.5x11 cm. 
[UBL 880 A 20] 


The simple seating arrangement of the female model 
resembled in no way the common rich decor ofthe rika, 
which is visible in the photograph below. There, the 
bridegroom, in all likelihood a model as well, posed in 

the position where normally the bride would sit. The rika 
was composed of a wooden frame, draped with rich cloth 
such as satin silks embroidered with golden stars and 
embellished with rose-shaped brooches. It was setup in an 
upper room of the bride’s house by relatives and friends of 
the bride. Multiple elaborate lamps and mirrors amplified 
the gleaming effect ofthe metal ornament on the throne 
and bride’s dress. The silver ornaments that completed the 
bride’s costume and rika, and other necessary items such 
as lamps and benches, could be hired from rich merchants 
who owned multiple sets. They were also provided by 
religious foundations. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 25c; Snouck Hurgronje 1889, 18a, 18b; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 48, 132, 140-141; Snouck Hurgronje 2007, 339-340, 
356; Witkam 2007, 164-166, 606, ill. 82, 608, ills. 112-113 
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Female Dress 


Inside the house Meccan women at the end ofthe 
nineteenth century customarily wore a short blouse with 
three or four buttons (sidiriya), trousers (sirwal) and thin 
undertrousers. Bracelets, anklets, noserings and earrings 
of precious metals would complement their attire. When 
leaving their home, they commonly covered their outfit 
with a thin and transparent silk or cotton gown (milaya) 
and a veil, such as is worn by the woman in the photograph 
(left below). In wintertime, heavier fabric was used for 
this. The covering gown was sometimes tucked inside the 
trousers on both sides. 


Striped cloth for women’s narrow-legged trousers had 
been popular at least since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Women's social and economic status could be 
deduced from the richness of the gold and silver thread 
embroidery along the inner side of the legs and the ankle 
bands. To hold the trousers up a thin cotton sash with 
embroidered designs called dikka was threaded through 
the seam of the waistband with a colourful wooden 
threading aid. The sash would then be tied leaving the tail 
ends hanging down loosely, as is visible on the black-and- 
white image. The striped trousers and blouse depicted 
here on the left were presented in 1884 to Museum 


Blouse, cotton, before 1885, 36x83.8 cm, 
Kruyt collection (1884). [RMV RV-431-17] 


Trousers with band, cotton, silk, silver 
thread, before 1885, 98.2x67 cm, Kruyt 
collection (1884). [RMV RV-431-18 and 
RV-431-19] 


Photograph of a seated woman, by ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar, 1886-1888, 13.5x10 (26x22) cm. 
[UBL Or 26.403: 79] 


Yusuf Qudsi Efendi, dragoman of the British 
consulate in Jeddah, who donated the items 
of dress shown on the left, photograph by 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, 1884, 17.5x10.5 
(26.5x22) cm. [UBL Or. 26.403: 31] 


Volkenkunde by Yusuf Qudsi Efendi, the dragoman at the 
British Consulate in Jeddah via the intercession of Consul 
Johannes Adrianus Kruyt. 


According to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje fashion was 
important in late nineteenth-century Mecca. Women 
strove to possess multiple pieces of clothing so to avoid 
wearing the same outfit when visiting their friends. They 
spent a considerable amount of money on gold and silver 
thread and sequins, which added a luxurious feel to 

the ankle bands of trousers, sashes and blouses. These 
decorative precious metals were imported from Austria 
and Syria. After the death of family members and during 
the period of mourning special clothes were customary: 
although white was preferred between two to four 
months, green and black were also worn. The colour red 
was, however, avoided as were exuberant jewellery and 
ornament. [LM] 


Ali Bey 1816, IL, 105; Dozy 1845, 203-209, 245-248; Kruyt 1880, 359; 
Nederlandsche Staats-Courant 16-07-1884, 2, no. 166 and 12-09-1884, 2, 


no. 215; Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 520-522; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 
37, no. 16; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 148; Burckhardt 1968, 185-186; Colyer 
Ross 1981, 60, 88 
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Veiling in Mecca 


When performing household duties inside their own 
homes, middle class Meccan women in the late nineteenth 
century often wore a red or black scarf on their heads to 
protect their clothing from the greasy hair oil they used to 
prevent dry hair. When they relaxed, they placed a larger 
piece of fine fabric over it, with borders decorated with 
needle lace embroiïidery, a technique that is also known as 
oya. One corner of this scarf was often left to hang loose, 
so that they could cover the lower part of their faces when 
speaking to somebody just outside the house. 


Outside the house Meccan women wore white burqas, with 
the exception of black female slaves, old female beggars 
and, according to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, some 
mentally ill women. The photograph (below) shows veiled 
women watching the passing ofthe mahmal from the lower 
zone and the first gallery of the minaret of Bab ‘Ali ofthe 
Great Mosque of Mecca. They were dressed in black, white 
or brown outer garments combined with white burqas. It is 
unclear whether these veils were as long as this beige veil 
that was sent to the Museum in 1884 by Dutch Consul J.A. 
Kruyt, alongside other articles of male and female dress. 


Burqa, cotton, before 1885, 177.5x31.5 cm, 
Kruyt collection (1884). [RMV RV-431-16] 


Photograph of the arrival of the mahmal 
in Mecca, before 1916, 17x23 cm, detail, 
Oosters Instituut collection (1996). 

[UBL Or. 26.362: 14] 


This cotton veil, which was worn by elite urban Arabs, 
alternates undecorated with finely embroidered parts, 
which even contain a repetitive, hitherto undeciphered, 
inscription.The headband was fastened at the back ofthe 
head with a loop and button. 


There were regulations for veiling when performing 
religious obligations, but within these boundaries women 
had the freedom to make individual choices. In the Great 
Mosque of Mecca some prayed wearing a veil that covered 
both their face and head, while others wore a head scarf 
only. When performing the rituals of Hajj, women in their 
ihram dress covered their heads, but the veiling of the face 
or covering of the hands was forbidden. Women who still 
wanted to conceal their face would wear a mask of plaited 
palm leaves that hung a few centimetres in front ofthe 
face. [LM] 


Dozy 1845, 245-248; Kruyt 1880, 338; Nederlandsche Staats-Courant, 04- 
08-1883; Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 367-368, 511-512, 522; Snouck Hurgronje 
1931, 86; Oostdam & Witkam 2004, 76-78 Vogelsang-Eastwood & 
Vogelsang 2008, 114-116 
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Adornment in Mecca 


This silver amulet chain was collected between 1885 and 
1887 by or on the order of Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. 
Various techniques such as engraving, stamping and 
filigree work were used to decorate the surfaces of its 
pendants. Similar techniques were also used on a Meccan- 
made silver belt and anklets collected by Dutch Envoy J.A. 
de Vicq in 1886. 


Although the size and weight of this necklace would 
suggest a grown-up wearer, it was worn by children 
during Meccan feast days. When they donned them in 
the Great Mosque of Mecca, the noise created by the 
dangling amulets and their small bells annoyed and 
disturbed worshippers. The amulets were intended to 
protect children, both boys and girls, from harm. Religious 
texts were believed to enhance their effect: the six square 
and cylindrical hollow talismans could enclose writing 
on paper, whereas the upper side ofthe four plaques 

in the shape of a half-moon and a shield had engraved 
inscriptions that implored God for protection. The empty 
oval shape was intended to hold a (semi-) precious stone 
with talismanic properties; this was already absent at the 
time the chain was drawn for the lithograph in the Bilder 


Amulet chain, (gilt) silver, before 1889, 
47x38.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection 
(1919). [RMV RV-1973-139] 


Photograph of children in Jeddah, by C.O. 
v.d. Plas, c. 1921-1924, 8x10.5 cm, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 M: 35] 


Atlas zu Mekka (see above, p. 2). The clanging sound of 

the bells was believed to chase away harmful entities. On 
regular days, some parents would pin old silver coins on 
their children before they went to play in the streets, to 
protect them against the evil eye. Although men were not 
allowed to wear gold or gilt silver, Meccan boys were, until 
they reached puberty. 


The girls in the photograph (below) show off the fine 
jewellery of city children with parents of vast means. 
These pieces were intended to display wealth more so than 
offer protection. Their necklaces consisted of multiple 
pearl strands and precious metals, which they combined 
with pair of bracelets on each arm, earrings, a ring and 
head-piece. Meccan men who had the financial means 
were obliged to provide their wives with a pair of bracelets 
for each wrist and upper arm, anklets, earrings and a 
nosering. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 153-154, no. 50, plate 14, no. 11; Nederlandsche 
Staats-Courant, 27-06-1886 and 28-6-1886; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, 


plate 40, no. 11; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 46, 97; Colyer Ross 1978, 28; 
Witkam 2007, 604-605, ill. 71, no. 11 
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Footwear 


The sandals that were worn in late nineteenth-century 
Mecca and Medina by the well-to-do featured bright 
colours and attention to ornament for both sexes. The 
men'’s sandals (left above) feature green, red and yellow 
leather, embroidery with silver threads and multi-coloured 
pieces of felt of decreasing size sewn on top of the instep. 
The women’s model (left below) is embellished with tufts 
of coloured wool and glass beads along its contours and the 
band over the instep, and has shiny spangles and silver- 
thread embroidery on the insole. In the early nineteenth 
century, the Syrian town of Aleppo provided gold and 
silver thread not only for embroidering leather objects, but 
also for the linings of women’s trousers. In the latter part of 
the century these precious-metal threads also came from 
Austria. 


Different types of sandals were associated with Mecca 
and with Medina, but in the late nineteenth century 

both were used interchangeably in the two cities. The 
women’s sandals (left below), which were donated by 
Consul Hendrik van der Houven van Oordt in 1892, were 
associated with Medina. The men’s sandals, which Raden 
Abu Bakar Djajadiningrat in all probability bought at 


Men's sandals, leather, wool, gold and 
silver thread, fibres, before 1887, 26x12 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronije collection (1919). 

[RMV RV-1973-100] 


Women's sandals, fibres, wool, glass, silver 
thread, before 1893, 25x10 cm, Van der 
Houven van Oordt collection (1892). 

[RMV RV-884-2] 


Photograph of a man and a boy on a 
bentwood seat, by ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, 
1886-1888, 14x10.5 cm, Oosters Instituut 
collection (1996). [UBL Or. 26.368: 136] 


the instigation of Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, were 
associated with Mecca and feature an additional lateral 
strap (here with the multi-coloured pieces of felt) on the 
instep. This extra strap is also visible on the man's feet in 
the photograph (below), while the footwear of the young 
boy on the other side of the bentwood seat consists of 
slippers. 


In the house, people would leave their sandals or shoes 
outside the rooms. Visitors to the Great Mosque of Mecca 
could take their footwear with them into the mosque if 
they kept the soles neatly pressed together. There were also 
caretakers who would put the sandals of worshippers in 
the pigeon-holes of large wicker frameworks that stood just 
outside the gate. They were given a copper coin for this, 

or an occasional present on feast days. Old sandals were 
also hung as protection against the evil eye at the physical 
boundary of a place or at its entrance. [LM] 


Kruyt1880, 360; Snouck Hurgronje to Van der Chijs, Leiden, 27 October 
1885, UBL Or. 8952 L 4: 21; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 38, nos. 7-8; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 150, no. 25, plate 12, no. 7; Rutter 1930, 141; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 98, 130; Burckhardt 1968, 121; Keane 2006, 28-29; 
Witkam 2007, 136 
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Men's Dress 


This photograph (below) by Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje 
shows two merchants in typical Western Arabian dress. 
The Meccan man on the left wears a wide-sleeved binish, or 
overcoat, that was open at the front, similar to the purple 
one with green silk lining (left above) collected by Dutch 
Consul Johannes Adrianus Kruyt. The man on the right 
from Medina sports a sleeveless vest, a sidiriya, that was 
worn on top of a long shirt, of which a collected yellow 
sample is shown left below. The bright colours of the 
collected items testify to the quality ofthe dyes used. 


Men in late nineteenth-century Western Arabia would 
normally combine a long shirt of thin light-coloured 

cloth with trousers, undergarments and an overcoat that 
was held together by a cloth belt. Headgear, slippers and 
accessories like pouches and daggers would complete 

the Western Arabian costume. Men mostly slept in the 
garments that they wore underneath the coat. If they could 
afford it, pilgrims arriving from Indonesia would buy this 
type of Western Arabian dress, and wear it during their 
sojourn in Mecca. When they wore the costume at home, it 
signified their status as Hajji. 


Long overcoat, camel-hair, before 1886, 
138x198 cm, Kruyt collection (1885). 
[RMV RV-465-39] 


Vest, cotton, silk, before 1886, 64x47.1 cm, 
Kruyt collection (1885). [RMV RV-465-22] 


Photograph of two merchants in the Dutch 
Consulate, by C. Snouck Hurgronje, Jeddah, 
1884-1885, 12.5x9 cm. [UBL 21522 A 16] 


Men adjusted their dress according to the season, social 
class, economic status and the occasion such as work 

or feast days. To celebrate the end of Ramadan or the 
conclusion of the Hajj season, people would dress up in 
new clothes, preferably in a style associated with the class 
or economic status above them. Those oftight financial 
means would hire new clothes for a few days. 


Questions to Meccan muftis about clothing indicate 

that people were well aware of the language of dress in 
society. One fatwa decreed that Muslims should avoid 
wearing any item of dress that was typical of infidels. 
Also, the appropriateness of wearing silk was questioned, 
an issue that had also been attended to in the Hadith, the 
Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad, where it was deemed 
reprehensible or forbidden for men but allowed for 
women. According to the Shaf’ite Meccan mufti Shaikh 
Muhammad Sa’id Babasil (d. 1912), pure silk and cloth that 
consisted for the most part of silk was forbidden for men, 
but fabric of an equal mix was allowed. [LM] 


Nederlandsche Staats-Courant, 04-08-1883, no. 181, nos. 22 and 39; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 505; Snouck Hurgronje 1889, plate 15b; Snouck 


Hurgronje 1931, 35, 243; Burckhardt 1968, 185; Topham 1982, 92; Kaptein 
1997, 6, 36, 71-72, 199, 203; Juynboll 2007, 11, 48, 327, 494 
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Bedouin Headdress 


In late nineteenth-century Western Arabia, the head 

rope (‘agal) was traditionally associated with Bedouin 
headdress. When urban Meccans were about to travel 

the desert, they changed their turban for the head rope 
and Bedouin headcloth, and wore a camel hair cloak 
(abaya). Most commonly the ‘aqal was made of alternating 


strands and loops of wool, but leather ones were also worn. 


The interchangeability of styles is documented on the 
photograph (below) of two sharifs that was taken by the 
Meccan doctor ‘Abd al-Ghaffar. The one on the left wears 
the turban wrapped around a skull-cap, the other the ‘aqal 
with braided loops of wool on top of a headcloth (ghutra). 
In the environment of their own home, Meccans would 
ususally unwind their turbans and wear the skull-caps 
only. 


The ‘aqals that are now part of Museum Volkenkunde’s 
collection give an impression of the variety. They range 
from simple woollen specimens without decoration to the 
one depicted (left above) that ends in colourful fringes 
and consists of simple wool strands alternating with pairs 
of cylindrical tubes composed of gold thread. According 
to Dutch Envoy J.A. Kruyt, the ‘aqal embellished with 
mother-of-pearl plaques illustrated left below was worn by 
members of the Hudhail Bedouin tribe, which roamed the 


Headrope (‘agal), wool, before 1886, 130x4.3 
cm, Kruyt collection (1885). [RMV RV-465-33] 


Headrope (‘agal), reed, resinous substance, 
mother-of-pearl, before 1886, 922x2.9 cm, 
Kruyt collection (1885). [RMV RV-465-20] 


Photograph of two sharifs, by ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar, Mecca, 1886-1889, 12.5x9 cm. 
[UBL 21522 A 16] 


Hejaz. Of all objects that were collected in late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Western Arabia and donated 
to the Museum Volkenkunde, it is the only item that sports 
a signature. One ofits plaques is engraved with the text: 
‘San'at (the work of) Muhammad ibn Darwish ibn Marir.. 
As comparable collections of objects from Western Arabia 
that are dated or convincingly dateable to this period 

are extremely rare, it is uncertain whether the lack of 
signatures is coincidental or actually reflecting reality. If 
the latter was the case, this may be explained by a high rate 
ofilliteracy among craftsmen or a dislike of or disinterest 
in extolling the maker. 


Geometric designs adorn the other nine plaques of mother- 
of-pearl on the head rope. The material lent itself well for 
fine ornamentation through piercing or incising lines. 
Similar patterning was also applied on decorated shells 
that were popular as showpieces in the household (see 
below, pp. 178-179.) Small pieces of mother-of-pearl were 
also used to inlay low wooden tables. [LM] 


Dozy 1845, 304; Nederlandsche Staats-Courant, 04-08-1885, no. 181; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 505; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 16a; Rutter 
1930, 202; Topham 1982, 118 
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Model of a Camel Seat 


The photographs in the Leiden University Library 
collection that depict late nineteenth-century Western 
Arabian youth show both elite children and children of 
low social class. Best known are the portraits ofthe young 
elite, including the sons of sharifs (such as that of the 

later King ‘Abdallah of Transjordan), the offspring ofthe 
Banu Shayba, and sons of rich merchants in their finest 
dress, a selection of which was published in the Bilder- 
Atlas that accompanied Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje’s 
Mekka. Sometimes children were photographed during 
their playful activities (see below, p. 181). The photograph 
below (top) shows a group of boys and one girl posing 

in front of the camera on the streets of Jeddah. Their 
clothing and (lack of) shoes indicate various social and 
ethnic backgrounds. The inclusion ofthe stippled sheep 
and a model camel chair adds local flavour and raises the 
question whether the photographer orchestrated the scene. 
In the second photograph the group is decreased to the 
two finest dressed boys with turbans and shoes holding the 
model. 


Whether the hooded miniature camel chair in the 
photographs was made for the local market to give 
prospective buyers a clear indication of the seller’s 
merchandise or for other purposes is unknown. But a 


Miniature camel seat, painted wood, fibres, 
before 1884, 49x48x31 cm, Schelling 
collection (1883). [RMV RV-345-21] 


Photograph with a group of children, 
Jeddah, by N. Scheltema, c. 1910, 13x18 cm, 
Oosters Instituut collection (1996). 

[UBL Or. 26.365: 27] 


Photograph of two boys with saddle, 
Jeddah, by N. Scheltema, c. 1910, 13x18 cm, 
Oosters Instituut collection (1996). 

[UBL Or. 26.365: 28] 


similar colourful model of a camel seat strung with plaited 
fibres did appeal to Dutch engineer A.J. Schelling (1855- 
1883), who ordered it while visiting Jeddah in June 188. 
The purpose of his visit to Western Arabia was to prepare 
himself for future academic and engineering expeditions 
to its interior, but his untimely death in 1883 in Egypt 
prevented him from doing so. 


Schelling paid a price of 9.40 Maria Theresa thalers for 
this model and sent it to the Leiden Museum. According to 
him the normal-sized ones cost between 20 and 50 thalers. 
They were a smaller alternative, either with or without 

the sun screen, to the camel litters or shugdhufs in which 
people could stretch out and that could hold some ofthe 
passenger’s luggage (see above, pp. 72-73). In nineteenth- 
century Europe, the newly established ethnographic 
museums were keen to display models of houses and 
vehicles of transport for a better understanding of cultures 
abroad. The demand for models only increased in the 
second part of the nineteenth century, when the World 
Exhibitions of manufactured products became popular. 
[LM] 


Schelling, RMV Archive, series-dossier RV-345; Schelling 1882, 170; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 469; Rutter 1930, 151 
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Camel Shoulder Decoration 


The special shops for Bedouin clothing and camel gear 

in the Meccan markets in the 1920s sold, amongst other 
things, camel and donkey saddles, halters, and saddle bags 
of leather or hair. Bedouins invested craftsmanship, time 
and money in decorating their pack animals and litters 
with colourful bridles, saddle blankets and bags, mostly 
of goat or sheep’s wool and leather. This remarkable item 
called miragqa'a decorated the shoulder of the camel and 
served as a knee pad for the rider at the same time. It was 
sent by Dutch Consul Hendrik Spakler (based in Jeddah in 
1890-1892) to the Museum Volkenkunde in 1897. Its central 
loop would go over the front horn of the camel’s wooden 
saddle, and with its side strings it could be tied fastly to the 
camel. Its playful fringes would then dangle along the two 
sides of the animal’s neck and shoulders. The knee pad of 
plain animal skin would normally have been stuffed with 
wool so that it could support the rider’s legs. 


The intricate work of the plaited leather combined with 
woven pieces and appliques exemplifies the high quality 
of craftsmanship. The base layer was composed of braided 


Camel shoulder decoration, left: the 
miraqgqa’a with its brightly coloured upper 
layer, right: the miraqqa’a with its braided 
base layer partly exposed, leather, cotton, 
wool, metal, before 1898, 147x79 cm, Spakler 
collection (1897). [RMV RV-1117-3] 


leather strips that join below in long tightly plaited fringes 
with integrated woven parts that end in woollen tassels. 
This braidwork was for the most part blocked from view 
by the colourful horizontal bands of unequal width that 
make up the woven upper layer. The upper longitudinal 
band consisted of brightly coloured woollen appliques, 
while the other parts alternated pieces of warp-faced 
pattern weaving in a subdued colour scheme with brightly 
coloured woollen appliques stitched onto the surface. 

In addition, narrow oblong bands of metal threads and 
beads were used to decorate some of the edges of the 
woven pieces. The geometric designs, mostly variations 

of lozenges, triangles, hourglass patterns, squares and 
roundels, are typical of camel gear, and are also observed 
on rugs as well as the exteriors and interiors of traditional 
houses in Asir province. [LM] 


Khan & Sparroy 1905, 106; Rutter 1930, 131; Topham 1981, 22-23, 46-49; 
Mauger 2001 
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Camel Trappings 


Both men and women in nineteenth-century Western 
Arabia drove camels. Women were often seated behind 
their husbands or fathers on the camel’s back, but some 
rode alone, spurring the animals on with sticks. To 
stimulate camels to cover long distances at a steady pace 
the cameleers would sing songs to its footsteps. Camels 
were known to bounce their necks to the rhythm of the 
song. 


Much attention was given to the decorative trappings of 
these beasts of burden. This camel’s bridle was donated to 
Museum Volkenkunde in 1897 by Dutch Consul Hendrik 
Spakler, together with the camel shoulder decoration 

and knee pad (see above, pp. 156-157). He had already 
dispatched another batch of camel gear in 1891 consisting 
of, among other things, a wooden saddle, a decorative 
shoulder decoration and saddle cloth, plain practical reins, 
belts and a stuffed saddle pad that the rider used to rest 
his knees or legs on. The use of fine silk and cotton for this 
bridle emphasises its decorative purpose. 


The camel’s decoration varied in accordance with the 
social and economic status of its owner, and the purpose 
for which these hoofed animals were ridden, such as 
pilgrimage, travel or transport of goods. In this photograph 
(below), first published in Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje’s 


Camel’s bridle, leather, silk, iron, before 
1898, 114.5x40cm, Spakler collection (1897). 
[RMV RV-1117-4] 


Photograph of Sharif Yahya with his riding 
camel, by ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, 1887-1888, 
18.5x24.5 (27x36.5) cm. [UBL 880 A 20] 


Bilder aus Mekka, the high status of Sharif Yahya, the 
grandson ofthe Grand Sharif of Mecca ‘Abd al-Muttalib (d. 
1886), in riding costume, second on the right, is mirrored 
in the richly embroidered saddlecloth with long tassels, 
which would dance with every movement. The camel’s 
imposing stance with its head slightly tilted upwards 
shows the head ornament in full glory. Its decorative parts 
that are comparable to the collected bridle (illustrated left) 
cover the camel’s cheeks with the fringes loosely hanging 
down. 


Late nineteenth-century sources distinguished between 
the slow caravans (qafilas) and the swift ones (rakbs). 
Pilgrims and Meccan women and children would normally 
go from Mecca to Medina by slow caravan, which would 
take about ten to twelve days. Meccan men would strive 

to bridge this distance in four to five days. To do so, they 
and their animals needed to practice for the fatiguing ride 
beforehand. Before taking off, they would congregate in 
small groups in accordance with their city quarter, and 
each group would be headed by an appointed sheikh of the 
rakb. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1889, plate 17; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 106; Rutter 1930, 
171; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 60; Witkam 2007, 608, ill. 111; Urkevich 2015, 
19-21 
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Family Life in Mecca 


Descriptions of late nineteenth-century Meccan houses 
address the importance of hospitality to visitors in 
Meccan and Jeddan homes.While unexpected visitors 
were received in the hall, acquaintances and friends 
were welcomed to a room near the entrance hall that 
also functioned as office, bedroom or storage. For 

the comfort of guests these were often furnished with 
carpets and plush cushions. Hospitality was expressed 
through sharing food, drinking coffee, tea and sorbet (a 
fruit-flavoured beverage), and smoking the water pipe. 
Visitors were treated to small farewell ceremonies with 
rosewater and incense and on special occasions they 
were even provided with a sweet dish to take home. 


Daily family life took place in the salon, which usually 
had windows or balconies allowing a view onto the 
streets, or on the roof terrace, which also housed the 
stone ovens. Along the walls of salons were shelves 

on which porcelain, glass and earthenware objects 
could be displayed. In this period, imported luxury 
goods in the houses of the well-to-do started replacing 
locally produced vessels. This growing popularity of 
international luxury goods is, however, not reflected in the 
collected artefacts in Museum Volkenkunde. The envoys 
and academics, who observed this change with regret, 
endeavoured to present an image of traditional society. 


Unlike the Catalan traveller Ali Bey (1767-1818) who had 
observed a general dearth of Meccan-made artefacts, 
other late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century visitors 
such as Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje in 1885, pilgrim 
Gazanfar ‘Ali Khan in 1902 and head of the Egyptian 

Haij caravan lbrahim Rif'at Pasha between 1903-1909 
noticed much production activity in the Meccan markets. 
The manufacturers were on the whole foreign craftsmen 
who implemented techniques and styles from their 
homelands. The crafts were divided into guilds, which 
were each headed by a guild master. 
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Coffeehouses 


According to eyewitness Ibrahim Rif’at Pasha, the four- 
times head of the Hajj caravan, Mecca in the early decades 
of the twentieth century had 95 popular coffeehouses, 
outfitted with benches and chaïrs with netted seats made 
ofthe plaited fibres of palm leaves. Their customers were 
served tea, coffee and water pipes. À mixture of cardamon, 
cloves and black caraway flavoured the popular Yemeni 
coffee beans. Most coffeehouses were in the open air, with 
shade provided by walls or woven cloth. Inventories of 
coffeehouses were simple and consisted of earthenware 
coffee pots and cups, tin-plated mugs, earthenware water 
jars and water pipes. Examples of these rather rough wares 
are the reddish earthenware coffee jug decorated with 
geometric ornamentation and the simple cup of yellowish 
earthenware with a greenish glaze (left image, left and 
central position). Both were collected by Christiaan Snouck 
Hurgronje, who commented that these were used by 
Bedouins. More distinguished were coffee cups executed 
in polished wood, which were combined with a holder on 
a high foot of the same material (left image, right position). 
These were probably used in wealthier urban households. 


Coffee jug, unglazed earthenware, 
before 1889, 17.3x8 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973-77a] 


Coffee cup, glazed earthenware, 
before 1889, 4x4.7 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973-75] 


Coffee cup with holder, wood, before 1889, 
6.6x4.9 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1919). [RMV RV-1973-43 and 43d] 


Photograph of a coffeehouse in Bahra, 
by D.G.W. van Voorthuysen, March 1926, 
8.5x11 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1956). [UBL Or.12.288 B:48] 


During the evenings, coffeehouses provided entertain- 
ment: visitors would listen to story tellers who read parts 
ofthe Thousand and One Nights and the story of'Antar. 
For this they were given a small financial remuneration 
by the coffeehouse patrons. This kind of distraction was, 
according to Snouck Hurgronje, shunned by educated 
people. 


The photograph (below) ofthe interior of a coffeehouse 
with its benches, water pipes and an earthenware jug was 
taken in March 1926 in Bahra, between Mecca and Jeddah, 
by throat, nose and ear specialist Dirk Gerrit Weigardus 
van Voorthuysen (1888-1942). He was in the company of 
Dutch Envoy Daniël van der Meulen (consul between 

1926 and 1931, central with hat) and some unidentified 


Indonesians, one ofthem in ihram dress. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 37, nos. 11, 13, plate 40, nos. 6-7; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1888b, 148-149, nos. 13-15, plate 11, figs. 12-13, plate 14, figs. 6-7, 
Khan & Sparroy 1905, 286; Rif’at 1925, 184; Van Voorthuysen to Snouck 
Hurgronje, Oegstgeest 29 June 1927, UBL Or. 8952 A: 1030; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1931, 166; Witkam 2007, 226-227 
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Smoking the Water Pipe 


As water pipes (shishas) were popular and most households 
owned at least one, late nineteenth-century Mecca 
accommodated many producers of smoking merchandise. 
Water pipes were often in need of repair, because of their 
frequent use by men and women both privately at home 
and publicly in coffeehouses. In 1885 it was common to use 
a coconut for the water reservoir. From this the alternative 
term narjila (an Arabic word for coconut) derives. The 
coconut reservoir of the water pipe here, which was 
collected by Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, is plaited 

with brass, its hose made of leather encircled with copper 
thread. The shisha in front of the two seated men on the 
photograph (below) gives an indication of the height of the 
smoking gear. The caption on the reverse side identifies the 
two men as ‘Bedouin sharifs’. 


Dutch Consul Hendrik van der Houven van Oordt, who 
also donated a water pipe with tobacco from Western 
Arabia to Museum Volkenkunde, informed the Museum 

in 1892 about the preparation ofthe leaves in Jeddah. After 
first mixing the leaves with water, the liquid was removed 
by squeezing the leaves. Then the moist tobacco was placed 
in the earthenware head or leafholder on top ofthe shisha. 
It was best to limit the amount of tobacco and remove the 
stems of the leaves before use. 


Water pipe, coconut, leather, brass, copper, 
earthenware, before 1889, 78.8x10.2 cm, 
standard (H) 16cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973-82 and 82al]. 
The hose is missing from the photo. 


Photograph of two seated men smoking 
the shisha, by ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, 1886-1888, 
14x10.5 cm, Oosters Instituut collection 
(1996). [UBL Or. 26.368: 31] 


In the nineteenth century the permissibility of smoking 
shisha was a subject of discussion among legal jurists. 
Some argued it was forbidden in all circumstances; 

others such as Mufti and Shaykh al-“Ulama’ Ahmad 
Dahlan, himself a smoker, argued it depended on the 
circumstances whether it was permissible, reprehensible or 
forbidden (haram). According to him smoking in a mosque 
was allowed unless it was harmful to anyone present, 

but smoking during Qur’an recitation was a sign of bad 
manners. When it was prescribed by a doctor or ifa man 
felt better by doing so, it was advised, but ifthe tobacco was 
in any way noxious, it was forbidden and punishable. The 
legal qualification ‘disapproved” (makruh) was applicable if 
smoking was too expensive for an individual. [LM] 


Lane 1860, 138-140; Snouck Hurgronje 1887, 350-351; Snouck Hurgronje 
1888a, plate 40, no. 10; Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 146, 149, no. 18, plate 14, 
fig. 10; Van der Houven van Oordt, 24 June 1892, RMV Archive, series 
dossier RV-884; Snouck Hurgronje 1900, 406-407; Snouck Hurgronje 
1931, 51, 123; Snouck Hurgronje 1941, 6-7; Kaptein 1997, 53-54, 57, 78-80, 
198, 200-201 
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Water in the Meccan Household 


Around 1885, at least five different types of porous 
unglazed earthenware water jugs were used in Meccan 
households: the ghellaya, sherba, qulla, rub'i and the ibriq. 
One ofthe lithographs in Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje’s 
Bilder Atlas zu Mekka gives a good impression of this 
variety (see introduction, p. 8, Plate 5). Ibriqs were used for 
washing hands after dinner, cleaning after toilet use and 
ritual ablution. The other four models served to distribute 
drinking water. Every household had a large earthenware 
water basin (zir or birka), that could contain a few hundred 
water skins of water and that was located in the area that 
served as a combined washing place, bath and toilet. In 
1885 these reservoirs were filled by hand by water carriers 
who entered the house. In 1930 water carriers inserted 

the mouth of the water skin into a hole in the wall outside 
the door of the women’s (harim) section of the house, and 
poured the water through. The water then ran down a 
stone channel into the container in the kitchen, so that the 
seclusion and privacy of rich women was protected. With 
the large ghellaya jars water was taken from these zirs and 
poured and distributed into smaller unglazed vessels or 
washtubs. 


Jar (rub'i), unglazed earthenware, Mecca, 
before 1915, 31.3x10.5 cm, Bataviaasch 
Genootschap collection (1914). 

[RMV RV-1877-96] 


Jar (rub'i), unglazed earthenware, painted 
wood Mecca, before 1889, 51x17.5 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronije collection (1919). 

[RMV RV-1973-8] 


Photograph of women drawing water from a 
well behind the Dutch Consulate in Jeddah, 
by C.O. van der Plas, 1921-1926, 7.5x10 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronije collection (1956). 

[UBL Or. 12.288 M: 32] 


The richly decorated surface of the two rub’i-type jars 
(left) suggests they were showpieces and used to serve 
guests. According to Dutch Vice-Consul Pieter Nicolaas 
van der Chis, the pair of handles between the neck and 
body and the narrow mouth characterise them as Meccan. 
The pin ofthe polychrome wooden stopper on the rub’i 
on the right sinks deep into its neck and protects the water 
against contamination by dust or insects. An alternative 
Was to cover their mouth with a thin white cloth or with 
tree fibres, called lif, through which water could also be 
filtered. 


The water inside these jugs was kept cool as it could 
evaporate via the porous earthenware surface. They were 
customarily placed in window openings where a current 
of air passed by. Members of the poor classes drew water 
directly from wells using petroleum jars, as the image 
(below) shows. This probably had a brackish taste, as 

it is referred to as ‘salt water’ on the reverse side of the 
photograph. [LM] 


Lane 1860, 151-153; Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 532; Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, 
plate 37, no. 8; Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 148, no. 8, plate 11, fig. 8; Van der 
Chÿs, 1887, RMV Archive, series dossier RV-559; Rutter 1930, 201-202, 
386; Watson 2004, 93; Snouck Hurgronje 2007, 356 
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Incense and Rose Water 


These two fragrance vessels of earthenware and Bohemian 
glass represent the two different fashions common in 
Mecca around 1885 that were used side by side: traditional 
local products and imported luxury goods. According 

to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, the latter became 
increasingly popular during his stay in Mecca in 1885. But 
already in 1879 traders in Jeddah imported glass and glass 
coral beads from Austria and Venice for the equivalent of 
10,000 Maria Theresa thalers. 


Colourful earthenware incense burners were kindled 

at people’s homes and in public places like shops and 
coffeehouses. At night, burners with musk and aloeswood 
were also placed on the threshold of the door ofthe Ka’ba. 
Special qualities were assigned to the fragrance of burning 
incense such as the chasing away ofillness, the evil eye and 
hostile powers in people’s homes. At weddings, the bride 
and her female guests not only immersed their dresses in 
the scent of burning aloeswood, but also rubbed aloe oil 
into their skin. It then symbolised and supported the new 
beginning and granted benediction. Also children were 
occasionally incensed. Furthermore, Meccans treated the 


Left: Incense burner, earthenware, paint, 
before 1893, 11.8x11 cm, Spakler collection 
(1892). [RMV RV-870-4] 


Right: Rose water sprinkler, milk glass, 
Mecca, before 1889, 29.5x7.8 cm, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973- 
124] 


interior of water jugs with the smoke of mastic or burning 
myrrh from the gafal tree to give water an aromatic flavour. 
During weddings, rose or aloe oil were used for the same 
purpose. 


When a host offered a burning incense burner and a rose 
water sprinkler to his guests, it signified that the visit 
was over. Visitors then washed their hands with the rose 
water, thanked the host and left. Both rose water and 
Zamzam water were also employed for the yearly cleaning 
and washing of the exterior and interior ofthe Ka’ba. 
Benedictory qualities were ascribed to the used water, so 
pilgrims tried to collect it for drinking or washing their 
bodies. When the Ka’ba was in need of repair, rose water 
was used for mixing the mortar. The petals for distilling 
the rose perfume were gathered, amongst other places, 
from the rose bushes in the vicinity of Taif. [LM] 


Ali Bey 1816, Il, 42-43, 58-59; Burton 1874, III, 7-8; Kruyt 1880, 360; 
Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 37, nos. 10, 18; Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 
146, 148, no. 9, 150, no. 19, plate 11, figs. 10, 18; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 165; 
Rutter 1930, 223, 332; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 76, 98-99, 136; Burckhardt 
1968, 137; Snouck Hurgronje 2007, 356 
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Lamps and Light 


This hexagonal candle lamp (fanus) with a suspension eye 
was collected in Mecca in the 1880s by or on the order of 
Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. It stood or was suspended 
in the house and was carried outside at night on the streets 
and to the mosque. Candles of beeswax or whale fat, 
popular as its grease was less prone to damage carpets, 
were used as fuel. Another alternative was petroleum, but 
because of its unpleasant odour and fire hazard, it use was 
forbidden in the Great Mosque in Mecca. Although this 
ban was regulated by the Ottoman authorities, it stirred 
questions within the Muslim community in Indonesia, 
where cheap petroleum was popular for mosque lamps. To 
resolve this, Mufti Sayyid Ahmad Dahlan issued a fatwa 
proclaiming that the prohibition was restricted to the 
Mosque in Mecca only. 


Other types of lamps used in late nineteenth-century 
Mecca were the tannur, a glass lantern on a low stand 
lighted the same way as the fanus, a glass oil lamp called 
a gandil and a cylinder-shaped burma. À small pewter 
lamp (misraja) was used when letting the guests out, and 


Lamp (fanus), brass, glass, before 1889, 
57.5x26.5 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection 
(1919). [RMV RV-1973-17] 


Photograph of the proclamation of the 
re-establishment of the Constitution, 
probably by Mahmud Hamdi ‘Arabgjirli, 
Mecca, 1909, 17x21 cm. 

[UBL Or. 26.362: 25] 


an Indonesian sheikh who resided in the Holy City and 
who was known for his austerity even wrote his books by 
this feeble light at night. The most gaudy lamps in modern 
and rich Meccan households were the gigantic crystal 
chandeliers (najafa) that were imported. 


Special occasions required more light, such as the 
parading of a groom from his house to the Great Mosque 
of Mecca. The latter was lit all year round by lamps, but 
during the nights of Ramadan extra lamps were placed 
on high pedestals and pilgrims customarily brought 
lamps. The photograph (below) shows the abundance 
of lamps hanging on the walls, which were lit also for 
worldy festivities such as this proclamation of the re- 
establishment of the Constitution after the Young Turk 
Revolution of 1908. To the left of the speaker is the emir 
of Mecca Sharif Husayn (1853-1931). In all probability its 
maker was the Turkish photographer Mahmud Hamdi 
‘Arabgirli. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 64, 129-130, 132, 137-138, 180, 258 n. I, 272; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1941, 8; Burckhardt 1968, 160 
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Food and Food Display in Mecca 


This type of low square or octagonal table of turned wood 
(left above) was used in late nineteenth-century Meccan 
interiors where they supported large brass platters. The 
latter either displayed the family’s showpieces, such as 
copperware, or was used to present food in bowls and 
plates. A platter could contain food for up to five or six 
people. For special occasions such as the ritual naming 

of a child, platters were also put on a white cloth that was 
spread in front of guests seated on the floor. The table’s 
colour scheme, combining red, green, ochre and black 
areas with the ‘marbling’ painting technique, suggest 

a connection with contemporary Yemeni, Indian and 
Afghan woodwork. Craftsmen from these countries might 
have been active as woodworkers in Mecca. 


The colourful lid (left below and right) was used to cover 
bowls or plates of food during transport to protect them 
from dust and insects. Hosts sent covered dishes to friends 
or neighbours who were hindered from following up upon 
an invitation. This lid is made of strips of palm leaves to 
which colour was added by attaching silk and woollen 
pieces to the rim and above. Similar lids of palm leaves 
were also used in Morocco in the late nineteenth century. 


Low table, turned and painted wood, 
before 1889, 39x36x36 cm, Snouck 
Hurgronije collection (1919). 

[RMV RV-1973-146a] 


Left below and right: Food lid, palm leaves, 
silk, wool, before 1889, 16.5x28.8 cm, 
Snouck Hurgronje collection (1919). [RMV 
RV-1973-143] 


According to Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, there were 
three types of social dinners: formal invitations to 
celebrate a religious occasion that started with Qur'an 
recitation, informal ones that began with coffee, tea and 
shisha, and picnics held in uninhabited Meccan houses 

or in gardens outside the city. In the case of picnics, 

people would either bring food themselves or hire a cook. 
A popular main meal for the middle and higher classes 
consisted of rice cooked in a meat broth, and goat meat or 
mutton. The rice would commonly be piled up in a conical 
shape to which pieces of meat would be added. Besides 
this, small plates with vegetables, such as stuffed tomatoes, 
small courgettes and mulukhiya (a thick, spinach-like 
vegetable), sweets and fruits were served. The poor served 
rice with salt, pickled vegetables and fruits but without 
meat. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1886, 480-481, 486-487, 516-518; Snouck Hurgronje 
1888a, plate 38, nos. 3, 9, 10; Snouck Hurgronje 1888b, 149 no. 17, 151 no. 32, 
plate 12, figs. 3, 10; Quedenfeldt 1887, 264, fig. 4, no. 1ob 
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Dates 


The city of Medina was, and still is, famous for its date 
palm trees. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century these fruits were grown for local and regional use 
and for export to Syria, Egypt, London and India, among 
other places. In Medina dates were stored in skins. When 
exported they were pressed in sacks made of straw. Late 
nineteenth-century visitors commented that the groves 
which surrounded the town then yielded between 40 to 
70 different varieties. Pilgrim Gazanfar ‘Ali Khan was 
informed in 1902 that trees could have multiple owners, so 
that during harvest time the yields had to be shared. The 
trees also provided fibres and leaves for mats, lids and fans, 
and stoppers for earthenware jars. 


Medina dates were highly prized by locals and pilgrims, 
as it was believed that the produce was one ofthe 
blessings conferred by the Prophet Muhammad on the 
city. Miraculous properties were attributed to ‘ajwa dates 
from Medina in the Hadith, the Sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad: ‘He who breakfasts on seven dates of the 
‘ajwa variety will that whole day not be harmed by any 


poison or enchantment until the evening’. Its wondrous 


Manuscript of an Arabic translation of 
Dioscorides Pedanius’'s De Materia Medica, 
(Kitab al-hasha'ish fi hayula al-‘ilaj al-tibbi), 
Samarqand 475 (Jan-Febr. 1083), fol. 44a, 
30.5x19.5 cm, Warner collection. 

[UBL Or. 289] 


effect was attributed to the Prophet’s plea to God to bless 
this particular type. Other Hadiths relate how the Prophet 
combined dates with cucumber, a perfect combination 

as the supposed heat ofthe dates would balance out the 
coolness of the vegetable. For Palestinian pilgrims in 

the early twentieth century dates from Mecca not only 
conferred blessings on adults, but also would aid children 
to speak sooner. 


This illustration of a palm tree with abundant bunches of 
dates is part of the oldest known illustrated Arabic copy of 
the revised text of the famous botanical work De Materia 
Medica. It was originally written by the first-century 
scholar Dioscorides Pedanius. The beneficial qualities of 
dates were well recognised: dried dates were used as an 
astringent to stop the excretion of fluids from the body, 
such as dysentery or excessive menstruation. [LM] 


Kruyt1880, 361; Khan & Sparroy 1905, 265; Canaan 1927, 108; Rutter 
1930, 513, 570-572; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 59; Encyclopaedia of Islam 
1960-2009, V, 1002, s.v. Madina (Watt & Winder); Juynboll 2007, 46-47, 
61, 231 
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Colourful Woodwork 


In 1885 Meccans often drank from simple wooden bowls 
lightly decorated with rows of nails of whitish metal. More 
luxurious alternatives were the painted wooden goblets 
such as the beaker depicted here (below), or imported 
Bohemian glass, which, to the irritation of some Western 
observers, became more and more fashionable at that 
time. These ornately decorated cups were also used for 
drinking sorbet. There was a Meccan and a Medinese way 
of drinking this beverage: in Mecca, a gathering of people 
would each take a sip from a single vessel that passed from 
person to person, whereas in Medina guests were offered a 
full beaker that they could finish on their own. A popular 
drink to celebrate the end of the month of Ramadan was 

a beverage made of water that had been infused with 
almonds, rose petals, grapes or lemons. 


The lidded liquid container (left below), which was used 
for water, served as an alternative to earthenware jars, 
although it was less practical as wood does not cool the 
water in the same fashion as unglazed porous earthenware 
does. They were often used purely as luxury wares and 
displayed on shelves along the walls of the house. However, 
the reddish pierced piece of wood in the upper part ofthe 
neck, which served to filter the water and prevented dust 
and insects from falling inside, is evidence they had a 
practical purpose as well. 


Lidded box, wood, paint, before 1889, 
12.5x9.3 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1919). [RMV RV-1973-121] 


Lidded water container, wood, paint, before 
1889, 25.5x11.1 cm, Snouck Hurgronje 
collection (1919). [RMV RV-1973-51] 


Beaker, wood, paint, before 1889, 8.5x10.5 
cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection (1919). 
[RMV RV-1973-59] 


The decorative repertoire of the woodworkers consisted 
mainly of geometric and vegetal designs. For the latter, 
they derived their inspiration directly from nature, as 
suggested by the plant forms on the lidded box (left above) 
in which small trinkets were kept. The striking zigzag 
lines on the beaker (below) suggest flowing water. These 
patterns were applied by first adding single or multiple 
layers of paint. By incising the upper layer, the colour of 
the layer underneath (which could be the wood itself, as in 
the case of the water container) became visible. Marbling 
was also used as is visible on the upper part of the neck 

of the lidded liquid container. According to Christiaan 
Snouck Hurgronje, painted woodwork wares were mostly 
manufactured in Mecca by Indians. Their countrymen 
might have also been responsible for the intricately carved 
wooden doors that adorned Meccan houses. [LM] 


Snouck Hurgronje 1888a, plate 39, nos. 4, 6, plate 40, no. 4; Snouck 
Hurgronje 1888b, 146, 152, no. 40, 153, nos. 45-46, plate 13, figs. 4-6; Rif’at 


Pasha 1925, II, plate 281; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 3, 130; Snouck Hurgronje 
2007, 283 
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Mother-of-Pearl 


Decorative shells like these, of which there are nine in the 
collection of Museum Volkenkunde, might have served as 
a dish for small valuables in Western Arabian houses. But 
the delicateness ofthe material and the intricate designs 
make them showpieces in their own right. Sharp pointed 
instruments were used for incising lines and circles on 
the surface and piercing it with small dots. The floral and 
geometric designs, especially the one pictured left above 
with the central flower, are reminiscent of ornamention 
used in the margins of Qur’ans. Their rear side was left 
undecorated. Smaller pieces of mother-of-pearl were also 
used in the Hejaz in headbands (see above, pp. 152-153), 
and inlaid in the decorated wooden tables that supported 
platters with food. 


Shells like these were harvested from vast sandbanks in 
the middle of the Red Sea. In 1880 their quality was highly 
regarded, not only locally but also internationally as they 
were an important export commodity from Jeddah’s 
harbour. They were most highly valued ifthey were 

white and shiny, and without holes, veins or stains. Their 
diameter varied between eight and 22 centimetres, the 


Shell, mother-of-pearl, before 1889, 
915 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection (1919). 
[RMV RV-1973-136] 


Shell, mother-of-pearl, before 1889, 
914.2 cm, Snouck Hurgronje collection (1919). 
[RMV RV-1973-137] 


larger ones being rarer. Their size determined their use: 
large ones measuring seventeen centimetres or more and 
often with heavy crusting on the sides, were sought after 
in Paris for luxury goods. In Jerusalem rosaries, crosses 
and statues were made from them. Shells of medium size, 
between eight and seventeen centimetres, were popular in 
London and Vienna for buttons. These were required to 
be white, shiny, translucent and flat. The shells that were 
exported from Jeddah to Europe went via Cairo, and those 
destined for Jerusalem via the port city of Jaffa. 


After harvesting they were sold near the seashore in 
quantities between ten and 100 kilogrammes. Prospective 
buyers had to have a trained eye as the stacks of high 
quality shells were mixed with those of a lower standard 
and earth. After their transport to Jeddah they were sold 
again to buyers who had to take high risks as they were 
only allowed to open up five percent of the bales. [LM] 


Burton 1874, IL, 137; Kruyt 1880, 354; Snouck Hurgronje to Van der Chijs, 
Leiden, 27 October 1885, UBL Or.8952 L 4: 21 
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Children's Toys 


The Leiden collections occasionally provide a glimpse of 
the world of children in the Hejaz in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. Sons of dignitaries and 
important families were photographed in the Dutch 
Consulate in Jeddah, as were juvenile pilgrims or 
merchants aides who were photographed alongside 
groups of adults. Differences in social classes and ethnic 
background are shown in more or less staged street images 
of children posing in lines or half circles before the camera 
(see above, p. 155). 


References to the kind of toys Meccan children played 
With or information about their games are rare. The 

Swiss traveller Burckhardt observed in 1814 that children 
played in the streets in front of their house as soon as they 
could walk. Girls and boys were allowed to play together 
until they reached the age of eight to ten. In 1885 Snouck 
Hurgronje saw children playing on Russian swings during 
the celebration of the end of Ramadan in Mecca. He also 
noted jugglers performing tricks for children in front of the 
burial place al-Muw’alla, when male Meccans visited it on 
the eleventh of each month. 


Toys, clay, straw, paint; top left: before 1898, 
10.5x9.6x4cm, Spakler collection (1897). 
[RMV RV-1117-6]; top right: before 1893, 
13x10.5x6cm, Van der Houven van Oordt 
collection (1892). [RMV RV-884-7] 


Toy, clay, straw, paint, before 1898, 
13.2x6.2x6cm, Spakler collection (1897). 
[RMV RV-1117-5] 


Photograph of two girls on a swing during 
the celebration of the end of Ramadan, 
Jeddah, by C.O. van der Plas, Jeddah, 1921- 
1924, 10x8 cm, Snouck Hurgronije collection 
(1956). [UBL Or. 12.288 M: 36] 


Images of playing children, such as these girls on a swing 
(below), are also extremely rare, as are artefacts related to 
late nineteenth-century Hejazi children. Collectors seldom 
acquired children’s objects: it is also possible that some 
artefacts have not yet been identified as such in museums. 
Exceptions in the Western Arabia collection of Museum 
Volkenkunde are children’s clothes and jewellery (see 
above, pp. 146-147), and these three figurines of riders (left 
above and below), with which children played according 
to Consul Hendrik van der Houven van Oordt in 1892. 
They were made of a paste of clay that was wrapped in 
gold-painted straw. Similar materials were used for the 
pyramid-shaped amulets whose material was taken from 
the immediate surroundings of the Great Mosque of 
Medina (see above, p. 8n). The use of locally found, base 
and cheap materials is common practice for toys in all 
pre-industrial cultures, as are representations of local 
culture such as these riders. Not all toys were, however, 
manufactured locally. In 1879, for example, toys were also 
imported to Western Arabia for an amount of5000 Maria 
Theresa thalers. [LM] 


Kruyt1880, 359; Burckhardt 1968, 186; Snouck Hurgronje 1931, 55, 76, 86; 
Willemsen 1998, 21 
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Appendices 


Appendix |: Locating the Collections 


Please note that all call numbers cited in this work are 
preceded by an abbreviation indicating the holding 
institution: 

RMV = Leiden Museum of Ethnology ([Rijks] Museum 
Volkenkunde) 

UBL = Leiden University Libraries (Universitaire 
Bibliotheken Leiden) 


Leiden University Library 

Address: Witte Singel 27, 2311 BG Leiden, The Netherlands. 
Postal address: PO Box 9501, 2300 RA Leiden, The 
Netherlands. Phone: +31 71 527 2800. 

Website: http:/www.leiden.library.edu. 


AII Oriental manuscripts in the Leiden University Library 
bear the prefix ‘Or. for Oriental (sometimes also ‘Cod. 
Or. for Codex Orientalis), followed by an accession 
number. À basic description of the manuscripts under 
consideration in the present volume can currently be 
found in J.J. Witkam’s online inventory of Oriental 
manuscripts at Leiden University, available on his personal 
website http://www.islamicmanuscripts.info (Witkam 
2006—....; for the Amin al-Madani collection see vol. III, 
118-240; IV, 5-9). The inventory includes information 
from earlier catalogues such as P. Voorhoeve’s Handlist of 
Arabic Manuscripts (Voorhoeve 1980). Information from 
Witkam is now gradually being converted into electronic 
bibliographic records in the online catalogue: http:// 
catalogue.leidenuniv.nl. A guide to the Madani collection 
is available on the Digital Special Collections webpages 
of Leiden University Libraries: https://socrates.leidenuniv. 
nl/R/-?func-dbin-jump-full&object_id=2893709. 

The Western Arabian photograps of Leiden University 
have been added to the collections since 1956. They can 
mostly be found under call numbers Or. 12.288 and Or. 
18.097 and in the range Or. 26.362-23.407. For further 
details and conditions of access the reader is advised 

to consult the collection guides published by Leiden 
University Libraries, starting with a general overview 
ofthe Snouck Hurgronje collections (https://socrates. 
leidenuniv.nl/R/-?func-dbin-jump-full&object_id=885155). 
A large part of the collections has been digitised in recent 
years, but much remains to be done. 


The audio fragments, transferred from the Oosters 
Instituut to Leiden University Library in 1996 but 
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registered only in 2016, bear the call number Or. 27.131. 
They have been digitised but not yet published, and an 
inventory by the ethnomusicologist Anne van Oostrum is 
due to appear soon (Van Oostrum forthc.). 

Printed books in the Oriental collections usually have a 
shelfmark in the 800 or 8000 range. As a rule, all printed 
books can be located and requested through the Leiden 
University online catalogue: http://catalogue.leidenuniv.nl. 


Museum Volkenkunde 

Address: Steenstraat 1, 2312 BS Leiden, The Netherlands. 
Postal address: PO Box 212, 2300 AE Leiden, The 
Netherlands. Phone: +31 88 004 2800. 

Website: https://volkenkunde.nl/en. 


On 1 April 2014 three major Dutch ethnological museums 
(Tropenmuseum in Amsterdam, Museum Volkenkunde 
in Leiden and Afrika Museum in Berg en Dal) merged 

to form the Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen 
(National Museum of World Cultures) on three locations. 
Each ofthese three continues to be known by their 
former name. The digital database of the collections of 
all three museums can be found at http://www.collectie. 
tropenmuseum.nl. À basic inventory ofthe Western 
Arabian collections can also be found on the website 

of Museum Volkenkunde: https://volkenkunde.nl/ 
collections/. 


Since the merger of the three museums, the numbering 

of the Western Arabian artefacts donated to Museum 
Volkenkunde since 1880 consists of three parts: the 
abbreviation ‘RV”, followed by a series number and then a 
unique number for individual objects, for example RV-431- 
12. When searching the database of Museum Volkenkunde, 
the abbreviation ‘RV’ should be omitted. 


The serial numbers of Western Arabian objects that have 
been donated to the Museum Volkenkunde since 1880 are 
as follows: 

RV-245: Kruyt collection (1880); RV-345: Schelling 
collection (1883); RV-346: Kruyt collection (1883); RV-431: 
Kruyt collection (1884); RV-465: Kruyt collection (1885); RV- 
543: De Vicq collection (1886); RV-628: Snouck Hurgonje 
collection (1887); RV-559: Van der Chijs collection (1887); 
RV-811: Spakler collection (1891); RV-819: Van der Houven 
van Oordt collection (1891); RV-870: Spakler collection 
(1892); RV-884: Van der Houven van Oordt collection (1892); 
RV-1117: Spakler collection (1897); RV-1877: Bataviaasch 


Genootschap (1914); RV-1973: Snouck Hurgronje Collection 
(1919); RV-2107: Snouck Hurgronje Collection (1927); B106 
series: long-term loan from Oosters Instituut Leiden (1958); 
Bn18-1: long-term loan from Mrs. Gobée-Bosman (1959); 
RV-4096: Adriaanse collection (1965); RV-5271: Adriaanse 
collection (1984); RV-5353: Adriaanse collection (1984); RV- 
6043: De Ruiter collection (2005). 


Appendix IE: Dutch Diplomats in Jeddah 


Between 1872 and 1950 the following Dutch diplomats were 
stationed in Jeddah (Dingemans 1973, 302; De Vries 
& Daniëls 1992, 8; Nederland’s Patriciaat 2010): 


1872-1873 Rudolph W.J.C. de Menthon Bake, consul 
(1811-1874) 

1873-1878 Willem Hanegraaff, consul (1839-1878) 

1878-1885 Johannes Adrianus Kruyt, consul/consul 
general (1841-1928) 

1885-1890 Joan Adriaan de Vicq, consul (1857-1899) 

1890-1892 Hendrik Spakler, consul (1861-1937) 

1892 Hendrik van der Houven van Oordt, 


consul (1865-1892) 


1892-1893 Gerrit Sybrand Endt, consul (1862-1893) 

1894 Frederik Jan Haver Droeze, consul 
(1847-1909) 

1894-1897 Jacques Eduard de Sturler, consul 
(855-1921) 

1897-1899 Eliza Theodoor van Delden, consul 
(1849-1925) 

1899-1903 Franciscus Gerardus Augustinus van 
Delden, consul (1834-1911) 

1903-1905 Carel Christiaan Mariaan Henny, consul 
(1856-1922) 

1905-I9I1I Nicolaas Scheltema, consul (1870-1955) 

1911-1916 Jacob Wolff, consul (1872-1942) 

1917-1921 Emile Gobée, consul (1881-1954) 

1921-1926 Charles Olke van der Plas, consul 
(1891-1977) 

1926-1931 Daniël van der Meulen, consul/chargé 
d’affaires (1! term) (1894-1989) 

1931-1939 Cornelis Adriaanse, chargé d’affaires 
(1896-1964) 

1939-1940 Herman Henry Dingemans, chargé 
d’affaires (1' term) (1907-1985) 

1940-1945 Daniël van der Meulen, chargé d’affaires/ 
envoy (2° term) 

1945-1950 Herman Henry Dingemans, envoy 
(2"d term) 
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